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PART I. 


“* Light be the turf of thy tomb! 

May its verdure like emeralds be; 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest; 

But no cypress nor yew let us see; 
For why should we mourn for the blest?”— Byron. 


Or all the lovely spots which deck the bosom 
of this, our loveliest earth, the brightest lies 
among the lofty mountains of Montserrat, in the 
principality of Piedmont. 

A nameless, though beautiful branch from the 
waters of the Po, turns here aside, as if wooed 
by the verdure of the valley to leave its proud 
source, like to some high-born maid who forsakes 
her father’s stately halls to grace the cottage of 
a lowly love ;—and sweeping gracefully around 
marks out this green oasis as a separate and holy 
thing. Here the flowers bloom fairer, the 
golden grape clusters in richer luxuriance, and 
the bright, free air breathes redolent of a softer 
perfume; over the eastern hills that shelter it 
about, the sun casts down his earliest look of 
love, and in the depths of that tranquil stream, 
the vestal stars array themselves in brighter 
beauty. Few are the travellers whose wonder 
seeking curiosity leads them here, yet the taste 
of some one, more refined than the rude peasantry 
about, once called the spot, Isola Bella, and well 
suits its deep and dreaming loneliness with the 
heart that once beat here, and the tale they tell 
of that heart’s early grave. The ruins of what 
was once a cottage alone indicate that life ever 
found habitation here, but the presence of life’s 
sad, inseparable sister, Death, is more distinctly 
marked. Standing surrounded, and almost hidden 
by four drooping acacias,is a simple marble tomb, 
remarkable alone for its pure and classic plain- 
ness, on which is engraven the name “Estelle,” 
and beneath it, the words ‘Peace! peace.” Other 
e or date is there none; no epitaph to speak 
the poor clay there resting was, or should 













seems to say, has an overwearied frame sought 
refuge, here the bowed spirit has bent itself to 
a long repose, here the breaking heart found out 
its peace. What a lesson for vain-glorious 
mortals! Here the head plans no more; the 
wild desires, and buoyant energies of the mind 
sink all into one prayer,—pride elevates not—no 
fancy kindles or passion warms—peace—peace 
breathes upon the dying lips and is engraven on 











all the hopes, the ambitions, the de- 

could extend beyond the tomb seem 

is n that one word—peace. Here, it 
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the tomb. May the prayer of the mourner be re- 
gistered where Hope like a smiling cherub points 
the way and Mercy guards the door! May the 
peace which passeth all understanding be accord- 
ed to that early grave of one who loved not wise- 
ly, but too well! 


The sun had gone down glowingly behind 
the western hills of Montserrat, and still some 
rays of light lingered on the cottage and- stream 
of Isola Bella. ‘The water lilies slowly drooped 
their loving bells as if jealously to enclose those 
truant gems of brightness and prevent their re- 
turning to their fountain source; while here and 
there a solitary star kindled its eternal lamp, as 
if the eye of holy love watched over earth in the 
profundity of her repose. Far, far across the 
hills came stealing the vesper chime, now swel- 
ling richly on the passing breeze, and then sigh- 
ing away like a lover’s vow, half uttered, half 
believed; and mingling not anpleasantly, sound- 
ed the vine dressers song as they wended home, 
bending beneath the purple burthen, or the dis- 
tant hum of the city soothing away like a frac- 
tious infant into rest. How very full of lovely 
fancies is night in a southern land! The calm, 
the beauty, the holiness ofits repose, come after 
the mad tumult of the day, like better hopes upon 
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a sinner’s heart—it seems to commune with the 
small, still voice of Nature unto man, and as the 
eye gazes on the bright unwearying watchers 
above, Faith seems to raise a glass which points | 
our pathway into Heaven. The woe-worn and | 
the wicked alike acknowledge the silent spell. | 
Anger and Passion hide from the rebuking sere- | 
nity of night, and fire-eyed Murder drops the knife | 
and oft gives tears for blood. If the religion of | 
the earth can thus affect the sullen heart, how | 
much more deeply is it felt upon the innocent | 
and lovely; to them it isas the gentle dew draw- | 
ing forth the verdure and perfume—it is the 
bridal veil beneath which the happy maiden 
hides her vestal blush—it is the sanctifying pre- | 
sence of a sacred Being who heightens and puri- 
fies all emotion. Such at least were the feelings 
which beat in one fervent heart, as it leaned 
against the trelliced window, and hearkened fof 
the well known footstep. 

Had a poet or painter’s fancy pictured the | 
spirit of some lovely star, which had wandered | 
from its home and strayed on earth as scarce be- | 
longing to it, such a fullness of purity and ten- 
derness might image well the young Estelle. 
Childhood had passed, but so shortly since, that 
its cherub smile and joyous air yet, lingered after, 
while womanhood, with maturer grace and mgre 
voluptuous beauty, swelled the rich outlineof | 
her fair proportions. She wore the common dress 
of the Piedmontese, though formed of finer ma- 
terials; her arms, which glanced white as the 
caryantha blossoms, were bare; the brief petticoat 
displayed a foot moulded in aristocratic small- 
ness of dimension, while two rich, glossy braids 
of hair, falling even to the ground, completed her | 
picturesque attire. But her face—oh! was it | 
that there the chisselled features attained the 
much contested line of beauty?—or was it that 
her dark, large eye rivalled the wild gazelle’s? 
No, something it was than beauty dearer, deep- | 
er, more intense. In that eye—that smile—shone | 
out a soul of fire, and in the flitting color of her | 
cheek flashes of the illumined mind, waiting a | 
single breath to fan it into flame. 

“He comes not yet! Our beacon star stands | 
over the fountain now, and yet he is not here! 

| 
| 
| 


Why tarries"he? If time be thought and thought 
is love, his course should be like winged speed, 
flashing a meteor through space illimitable. 
Spring from your everlasting beds, oh! all ye airs | 
of Heaven, and waft him hither on your wings! | 
Move with him, solid earth! beneath his feet be 
thou as chariot_wheels, and hither bring my life 
—my love—my husband!” 

Hark! her words have conjured—the turf gives 
up a sudden sound—a step, one moment’s faint 
suspense—the next, the loved—the looked for 
stands beside her. Who was it that in secrecy | 
and loneliness had wooed the young Estelle? 
Who had lured her to leave her father’s home, 
her village friends, and raised in Nature’s deepest 
haunts for her a bower of love? Who or what 
she scarcely knows—the silent starlight shines 
now as it did then upon anoble form—a winning | 
voice has whispered words of passion, she has | 
believed the tale, has given her heart’s rich trea- | 
sures to his charge, nor asked for other pledge | 
of faith but that without which all passion were | 
unholy. 

In the dead of night she gave her stranger 


love her hand, and since then for days and nights 
she has still multiplied her love. With such af- 
fection, such deep, implicit trust, suspicion has 
naught to do; and never yet has fear or doubt 
shadowed her heart’s idolatry, Yet, to-night, he 
speaks with troubled accents, and, as the clear 
light falls coldly on his face, it shows no lover’s 
fondness there. 

“Estelle—how long is it since we have 
loved?” 

+* To fond remembrance, an eternity—to hope, 
a single hour.” 

“ Tush! this is child’s romance,” he interrupt- 
ed, hurriedly. ** Some two years, I think it is ; 
and in them I have taught you something, sweet 
Estelle.” : 

“* Ay; a lesson for my life—one of love.” 

“You were an apt scholar,” he replied with 
an equivocal smile, ** may you as readily receive 
that lesson which is ever love’s companion—sor- 
row.” 

** Germaine,” said the girl, raising her moon- 
like eyes solemnly to his face, ** you have not 
forgotten the hour when you gave me this.” She 
held up her hand as she spoke, on which glitter- 


| ed a brilliant ring—he shuddered slightly, and 


she went on with added earnestness. 

“In that hour a link was woven never to be 
broken—in that hour an oath registered never 
to be annulled! By this pledge I swore myself 
to you in life or death—for body or soul—by this 
token I claim you—fame, fortune, honour and life 
for mine! Fate, which binds other mortals, has 
no power over us; our union is for ever and for 
ever!”’ 

Long and deep was the silence that followed 
her words—the echo of the hills wonderingly 


| took up the sound, and as she repeated them, the 
| listening air lent voice to re-echo, for ever and for 


ever! Suddenly the sound of approaching voices 
and the tramp of horses were heard; he started 
from his tranced pause, drew her to his breast, 
showered burning kisses on her brow, lips and 
bosom, then exclaiming,— 

“I thought 1 could have spoken it—but no— 
no—farewell—oh, farewell, Estelle!””—he tore 
away her clinging arms with desperate strength, 
and resigning her sinking form to another who 
came up at the moment, rushed madly from the 
spot. 

Estelle had fallen, but not fainted; the facul- 
ties of Nature seemed terrified into a trance, but 
the mind wavered not a moment. A dreadful 


| consciousness was in her stony eyes, and the 


breath seemed chiselled on her livid lips; she 
appeared like a corpse whom a vampire life re- 
animates, living, yet not of life. The stranger 


_who remained, poured out honied words, in 


which absolute necessity, high family, liberal 
maintenance, feigned marriage, were often repeat- 
ed ; but they insulted not the sense they did not 
reach, neither were the sobs and prayers of her 
sorrowing attendants heard or heeded. One 
dreadful thought alone seemed to reign in her 
blasted heart, like the spirit of pestilence over 
the city it has smitten. At last it found a vent, 
but not in tears or sighs or curses. Rais 
calmly her ringed hand on high, she mut 
“The pledge was sworn, and it will 
ed!’ 7 
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PART II. 


«¢ She sings the wild song of her own native plains, 
Each note that Ae loved awaking, 
Ah! little they think who exult in her strains 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking.” 
Moore. 


“ Halloo, there, St. Aubyn! Why man—art 
mad or dreaming—that you post along with your 
eyes in such fine frenzy rolling? Certes, if you 
would not run over some of the king’s lieges, 
you should hirea herald to precede you and have 
him ery, ‘Oh, yes! oh, yes! make way fora 
man in love.” 

This tirade was delivered rather sharply to a 
slight and extremely handsome youth, who, 
wrapt ; ein in no unpleasant reverie, had 
swung the corner of Regent street so rapidly as 
to come in concussion with the speaker, who was 
sauntering in all fashionable negligence through 
Piccadilly. He seemed a man of thirty years 
of age; perhaps he had not told so many, but 
the lines marked on his noble features expressed 
rather thought than age. His appearance be- 
spoke that aristocratic fashion which is attained 
by so very few; his dress that perfect plainness 
which claims distinction without markjng pecu- 
liarity. Imitated by numbers, flattered and ca- 
ressed by all, George Germaine Bellenden was 
loved by few; he possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree the power to repulse without offending, and 
wielded so easily the weapons of satire, that they 
held a giant’s power, joined to an infant’s play- 
fulness. 

*‘ A thousand excuses, Baronet, are prayed of 
your offended shoulder,” returned St. Aubyn, 
good humouredly, “but the fact is, your last 
conjecture, if not precisely correct, is not far off 
the mark. I am hastening to visit————” 

“A woman?” interrogated Bellenden. 

“No, an angel!” 

‘** Precisely, and in what fool’s Paradise does 
this angel make her terrestrial Heaven?” 

**May Fair,” answered St. Aubyn, “and if 
there were not so much of a sneer on your lip as 
you enquire, I would ask you to join me in my 
visit.” 

*“‘ A veritable office for a guardian, truly,” said 
Bellenden. ‘ Pray, young sir, has this goddess 
a name as well as shabitation?” 

*T am almost afraid to tell you, Baronet; 
however, as you are not a very severe guardian, 
I think I will tell you. It is the Empress of 
Beauty and Queen of Song, the unrivalled Gue- 
decini, La Rosignole, as we call her.” 

‘Indeed! I congratulate you—you have made 
a glorious plunge for so young a swimmer! An 
actress—I beg her pardon—an opera singer for 
an idol, and Newmarket for a dice board ! I give 
you joy of your progress.” 

** Nay, sir, be as severe with me as you please, 
but do not wrong the lady. She is as faultless 
in fame as she is peerless in regal beauty.” 

“ Doubtless—’t were sacrilege to doubt it! 
The very Dulcinea of love sick Quixottes, the 
n of foilstone arrows, and Seraph of tinsel 
. Aubyn, much pleasure to you. 
ost sweet hostess to-night— 
heal 














The Baronet passed on as he spoke, and St. 
Aubyn looking discontentedly after him, mutter- 
ed to himself, “* How very disagreeable Bellen- 
den can make himself!—but I am glad he will 
see La Rosignole to-night. I wish he might 
fall but half as much in love as I, to punish 
him.” 

It was very late when Sir George entered the 
Opera house that night. He had been engaged 
to attend a party there; one of whom, Lady Clara 
Falkland, was the high-born heiress, whose wide 
domains were soon to repair by marriage the for- 
tunes he had shattered at the rouge-et-noir board. 
Fortune had been unfriendly to him, and his 
spirits were more than usually depressed. The 
last act of Medea was performing as he opened 
the privileged opera box, and a voice, clear as 
the clarion with a silver sound rung through the 
lofty walls. Lady Clara welcomed him with a 
look and blush, but raised her finger imploring- 
ly for silence, until the brilliant illusion should 
be past. 

He stood stil] accordingly until a shriek so full 
of thrilling horror as to freeze the hearer’s blood 
burst on his startledgense—he gazed eagerly on 
the stage—did he dream? No—there she stood 
before him—her wild and burning eyes directed 
full.on him, her long, black hair sweeping in 
glo8!ny horror round her form, her white extend- 
ed arm bearing the bloodstained dagger—the 
Medea of the poet,“the fearful vision of his re- 
morseful fancy!’ A moment still she stood as if 
transfixed to stone—then slowly raising her hand 
as if to wipe the blood gouts from her brow—her 
voice burst in one Jong, harrowing maniac laugh, 
and to the ground she sunk, like a statue fallen 
from its base. ”T was but an instant, yet it suf 
ficed to show to the astounded gaze of Bellen- 
den the glittering of a gem on that uplifted hand 
—the crowd reeled dizzily before his eyes— 
lights and faces swam together, and a cold chill 
ran shivering through his blood. He rushed in- 
to the lobbies for air—there the crush had already’ 
began; he forced his arduous way through the 
grand staircase, by a pass key, into the private 
galleries, he hurried hastily through corridors 


and behind scenes until he rea e door. 
Panting and faint, at last he fot in the 
back street, contrasting in its dark, splashy pave- 


ments, with the glare in front as much as the 
smile upon an actress’ lip often does with her 
dejected heart; and he leaned, to recover him- 
self, against the solitary lamp-post. “It was 
herself! it was Estelle!” so ran his murmured 
thought, “I met the glitteriug of those terrible 
eyes—I saw the flashing of that fatal gem. Eter- 
nal Heaven! that gem which was givenas——”’ 

** A pledge which will still be redeemed!” in- 
terrupted a deep toned voice. Bellenden turned 
with a ghastly recollection of the sound. She 
stood there beside the solitary lamp, whose lurid 
gleam made her features’ paleness seem more 
terrible—she stood there, in calm and desperate 
sternness, facing her destroyer, and he quailed 
before her. 

* Man,” she said, “ ruthless and daring as thou 
art, tremble! we shall meet again!” Ere he 
could summon voice to answer or compel one 
limb to move, she was gone. He heard the roll- 
ing of her earriage-wheels, and staggered from 
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the spot, scarcely daring to think upon the past 
or anticipate its consequences. 


Night was upon the earth, silence and dark- 
ness held reign at length even over the streets 
of London. ‘The lamps already quivered witha 
waning light, and the surly guardians of the 
city’s rest growled yet more sleepily each pass- 
ing hour. ‘The wind which had howled fitfully 
throughout the day, now rushed in concentrated 
force along the streets, bearing with it slates, 
bricks, chimnies—all that came in the path of its 
fury—and between intervals down fell the rain 
in torrents, as though weeping for the destruction 
the wind had made. Here and there, in some 


upper window, gleamed a melancholy light, | 


which spoke to the heart of sickness and pain, 
and yet seemed to say that there woman plied 
her angel ministry to soothe the bed of pain and 
cheer the agonies of death. All was drear and 
silent. Dissipation had ceased her midnight 
orgies, and the wild storm forbade even the 
wretched to wander. Sleep was upon the world 
—sorrow had wept itself to rest—anger lay 
hushed—and even avarice closed its wakeful 
eye—all but love! Oh, love! woman’s love! 
that unkindness cannot weary, desertion estrange, 


lestial flame which draws its essence from the 
throne of light, and is, like‘it, immortal! orna- 
ment of life, shining with diamond ray as bright- 
ly in the cottage as the palace—pervading, self- 
creating, self-existing power, that hast been, art, 
and wilt be, coeval with, and eternal as the stars! 
sole light and blessing of this universe, to which 
thou art a mystery and a glory. Oh, woman’s 
Tove! how strong art thou in weakness—how 
fearful in thy power—how beautiful even in 
guilt! On man bestowed, by man abused, thou 
yet forsakest him not, and in the latest sigh 
which leaves the victim’s breaking heart—thou 
byllablest a blessing on the destroyer’s name! 

It was in a splendid room adorned with every 
Juxury that fancy could dictate or prodigality 
procure, that extended on a divan, formed by 
cushion eider down, lay motionless a 
female Curtains of crimson velvet, deeply 
festooned with gold, hung heavily before the 
easements, and carpets piled from Turkey’s 
choicest looms spread thickly on the floor, yet 
these could not shut out the storm’s loud how- 
lings, or drown the rolling of the mighty thunder. 
Tripods filled with scented wood diffused a soft 
Asiatic warmth and odour through the room, and 
alabaster lamps, formed to imitate moonlight, 
filled it with a chastened radiance. Paint- 
ings of rich and voluptuous chatacters were 
reflected tenfold by the mirrored pannels and 
tables covered with virfu, etchings, music, and 
books, plainly bespoke this home of luxury to 
be also that of taste. Fully in keeping with the 
gorgeous magnificence around was the Armida 
of this scene, robed in white satin, whose glossy 
richness scarce equalled the bosom on which it 
rested, her dark hair looped with diamonds, like 
stars gemming the bosom of night, her arm and 
shoulder veiled in golden lama, whose gossamer 
transparency hid not their moulded contour; so 
she lay, and seemed to gaze so earnestly on some 
exotics that filled her hand, as though she num- 





bered their slender petals, nay, registered the 
tracery of every meandering line, by the great 
Artist painted there. It was seeming all—she 
saw them not; far—far away are that lady’s 
thoughts. She dreams not of the gold, the glit- 
ter, the pomp, the pageantry of the atmosphere 
around her; she sees not that ermine pillows 
her head, or gems enwreath her waist; she hears 
not that her repeater has told the hour of three, 
or that each costly piece of mechanisin in the 
room.has repeated the sound in music ; far, far 
away wander her thoughts to the home of her 
early youth—the silver stream—the purple light 
—the balmy air; she listens now to the loved 
accent of her native tongue, or hears the moun- 
tain melody thrilled by the peasant’s pipe; she 
recalls the by-gone days of innocence and peace, 
ere sorrow blighted, or sin defiled her heart. Gone 
—gone forever and forever? Suddenly a hurrying 
tread sounded upon the staircase; the door flew 


| open, and up started that statue-like lady into 


life. She caught the intruder’s arm—* Speak, 
you are here and it is done? Speak, St. Aubyn, 
speak ! Is all accomplished ?” 
* All !? exclaimed the boy, sinking into a seat; 
he is ruined—lost beyond hope or redemption!” 
** But did you possess yourself of every debt ; 


| did you buy all? Is he thrown into prison? 
or scarcely death extinguish! spark of that ce- | 


Answer me boy; did you become his sole 
ereditor? Lays he at your mercy?” Sa hur- 
ried were the questions, and with such frantic 
eagerness were the answers urged, that St. Aue 
byn could not forbear a shudder as he answered : 

“He does. Iam his only creditor. I'!—No! 
you, for it is you on whose head lies the sin of 
all this dire—this ruthless cruelty. Urged on 
by the desperation of a madman, when he re- 
ceived the letter you sent him from Lady Clare, 


| he plunged yet deeper into play. I followed 





your instructions, and while I seemed his friend, 
acted the fiend. Spare me the narrative ; false 
dice were used; he sunk to bottomless perdition, 
and T=I—for you have made myself what I 
will not say, and dare not think upon!’ { 

A moment’s pause, and then turning to the 
agitated youth, she laid her hand upon his arm 
and said, in tones that seemed to tremble at 
themselves, ‘* But the title deeds—the legacy !” 

* Lady, you are very fair, but in the * mortal 
paradise of this sweet flesh is bowered the spirit 
of a fiend.” Whence your deadly hate to Bel- 
lenden, I know not, but be content, whate’er 
your wrongs, they now are fearfully avenged ! 
Outcast—forsaken by every friend—deserted by 
the lady of his choice—plundered by villains, 
and baited by a fiend—he is not alone impover- 
ished and wretched—Ae is guilty also! He has 
staked and lost the funds he holds in guardian- 
ship for me! Yes! the admired, courted, envied, 
Sir George Bellenden, is a felon, and his life is 
forfeit at my will!” 

What were the thoughts that thronged then 
on that lady’s heart, her features told not, for 
she turned aside, but o’er her pure, transparent 
skin there rushed a crimson stain, dying its 
whiteness like rose-leaves crushed on ivory—and 
though she spake not, yet her action breathed of 
fierce and desperate energy, for she raised@her 
clasped hands high above her h + azed 
on air as though she would invo i 
work some mighty spell. we 
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thoughts that struggled in her bosom, then ? 
Peace, questioner, be stil]! the human, heart is 
a fearful thing—its pages are for One Eye alone 
to scan. 

The emotion of St. Aubyn was that of a weaker 
nature ; the gale sounds Joudly but injures little 
—it is the death-breathing simoom that slays 
but speaks not; he sobbed bitterly for some mo- 
ments, then swallowing a long draught of wine 
from the golden urns that graced the table, he 
spoke to his companion again. ** And now, fairest 
and dearest, now, that for thee ] have sacrificed all 
feelings of honour and of manly gratitude, shall 
I not win my guerdon ? Thy love was the bright 
boon for which I ventured—for that 1 would 





stake my peace on earth, and hazard my hopes | 


of heaven! Thy love—thon that art to this dark 
world my glorious sunlight—thy love, my pearl, 
my pride, my peerless Rosignole !”’ 

As he spoke, the enamoured youth sunk on 
his knee, and winding his arms around her, 
gazed upwards on her face as he would drink 
rich draughts of love, even to madness, from her 
eyes; she withdrew with a shivering horror from 
his touch, and catching his arm, spoke solemnly 
and sadly. 

“St. Aubyn, listen to me, and listen calmly. 
The love you seek so madly is no longer mine 
to give; my heart, soul, thoughts—nay, my 
person is plighted to another!” 

He sprang wildly from his knee. “ By H—Il, 
you dare not tell me this! Another stolen the 


lenden was seated. Some remnant of his squan- 
dered gold had sufficed to obtain for him the 
miserable satisfaction of a cell to himself, and a 
dingy piece of paper and pen, wherewith to in- 
scribe his wretched, despairing thoughts. Hope 
there was none; too well had the scheme been 
planned—too certainly the snare laid; and he 
awaked as from a hideous dream, to behold the 
very youth whom he had loved and esteemed, 
become his remorseless creditor, and to the pain- 
ful remembrance, that by his own fatal deed, that 
youth possessed the power of hurrying Him to a 
shameful death. On every side his thoughts 
turned for comfort and brought back despair ; but 
in that dread chaos of the mind, the sin and the 
sorrow that laid heaviest, was his early wrong 
to the young, the beautiful Estelle. Now, con- 
science told him of her innocence, of her un- 
protected orphan state, of her purposed devotion 
to Heaven, of her pure and passionate love, of her 
last wild and maniac scream. He saw .the 
flower which he had uptorn from its native 
valley, since grafted on the hot-beds of vice and 
public life; he remembered the smiling, gentle, 
innocent child, and then thought on the awfully 
grand and imposing actress—and his memory 
returned across the stormy waters of his life 
without one sprig of olive to cheer the future. 
On each side darkly lowered poverty, shame, ex- 


| posure, nerchance death—and his resolution was 


boon for which I’ve bartered honour, peace, and | 
hopes Tell me his name, that in his life’s best | 


blood———”’ 


** Oh, peace! be silent! Clamour and outrage 
befit not this hour! St. Aubyn, you shall know 
his name; ay, look upon the face of my beloved 
—betrothed one—it is Death !—Death ! 
Aubyn! and never panted captive for the bright, 
free air, or sighed the exile for his native home, 
as 1 to join our hands! Would’st see him? 
Look, then, here—here in these glittering eyes ; 
here, on this scorched and hectic cheek ; here, on 
this wasted, failing frame !” 

She bared the lama from her arm as she spoke, 
and too truly did St. Aubyn behold that though 
the outline of beauty remained, the freshness and 
the filling up were faded away forever. He 
started up, clasped her again in a distracted em- 
brace, then rushed from the’room in a passion of 
tears, and the love that burned so wildly but a 
few moments before, was quenched in deep and 
hopeless pity. As a dream of the night, as a 
flower of the morning, as a vision of Ossian, 
bright, but robed in gloom, past the love from 
his soul, and St. Aubyn was to Estelle, as a 
brother. 


PART III. 


** Alas! the love of woman! It is known 

To be a fearful and a lovely thing! 

For all of their's upon that die is thrown, 

And if ’tis lost—life hath no more to bring.” 
Buron. 


One change more, and our panorama of life 
is ended. Day had dawned brightly after the 


storm, but its rays little enlivened the gloom of 
a pris 
gay,t 


oom, where, at a miserable table, the 
shionable. the gallant Sir George Bel- 


St. | 


taken. He scrawled a few hasty lines upon the 
paper, and would have bent his knee, but dared 
not; then drawing the gamester’s last resource, 
a pistol, from his breast, would have ended in 
guilt, a life passed in folly, but that a faithful 
eye that watched him, as a guardian seraph’s 
would, arrested his hand, and Estelle stood be- 
fore him! No longer clothed in the gorgeous 
trappings of garish show, she wore her peasant 
dress once more, and when she spoke, her na- 
tive accents came like well remembered music 
to his ear. 

** Germaine! Germaine! the oath is fulfilled and 
the pledge redeemed! I am your’s in death as I 
have been through life—your’s is my every 
energy of body and of soul! Thou art mine! I 
have claimed thy fame, fortune, honour, and life ! 
they are in my power! now dol restore them! 
Take back your pledge—it has been redeemed !”” 

She drew the fatal diamond from her finger, 
and cast it on the ground; then, as if life and 
energy had but lasted for this one act, down fell 
she senseless at his feet. Again the door opened, 
and St. Aubyn and Lady Clara knelt fearfully 
by the dying girl. Few words sufficed to exe 
plain the scheme which perfect love had wrought 
to effect the gamester’s cure. Her tremendous 
talents had furnished prodigally the means. 


_ Lady Clara had been a willing party to the 





punishment, and St. Aubyn, unconsciously, the 
agent of a glorious revenge. 

“ Forgive—forgive me, beloved!” she said, 
when life returned in fluttering throbs, as if un- 
willing to linger long; * forgive the romance 
which made your trial so severe! The deed is 
done, my work accomplished, and my mission 
ended. For this alone I lived—perfecting this 
I gladly die.” 

* Estelle! Estelle! mock me not with words of 
joy while I behold thee thus—and I thy mur- 
dererer!” 
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“ Not so, my husband! this once forgive the 


fond expression,” she said, turning her eyes be- | 


seechingly on Clara; ‘1 was not framed for 
earth; hearts like mine live only in the glorious 


sunlight—the warm and wooing air! Ah! all | 


the past years are rolling from my soul! the 
gloom, the grief, that shadowed our early love. 
I am again among my native hills! how bright 
the sun shines there! the air is music ! hark ye! 
the murmuring of the silver streamlet, and the 
sweet moonlight showering down like Heaven’s 
forgiveness on the sinner’s grave! Germaine— 
your hand! the clouds are gathering now—my 


first—last—and only love! I cannot hear your | 
voice! Pass—pass—weary world, and let me | 


be at peace !”’ 
And so she died, in the perfume of her beauty 


and the holiness of her great revenge. And 


they who mourned her made her a grave in the | 


spot she Joyed, and left no record of her love or 


her suffetings but the boon she prayed for— 
Peace. May the lowly petition be granted, and 
in that grave where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest, may her wounded 
spirit find repose. Peace to her broken heart and 
early grave ! 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE EARLY DEAD. 


Soft, my harp, in numbers low, 
Let the strains of sorrow flow; 
Gently, ev'ry yielding string, 
Vibrate to the lay I sing. 


Solemn be the requiem said 
O’er the beauteous Early Dead; 
Let the tear of pity fall 

On the dark funereal pall. 


On the bier wild flow'rets cast— 
Emblems of the joyous past; 
With them mingle, as you strew, 
Mournful cypress, bitter rue. 


Be white roses scatter’d there, 

Far less pure, and not more fair 
Than she who sweetly slumbers now, 
With smiling lip and marble brow. 


Where the weeping willows wave, 

Lay her in her grassy grave : . 
Undisturb’d, to rest in peace, 

*Till the graves their dead release. 


When you leave, in that sad place, 
One too young for Death’s embrace; 
The prey, alas! though now so fair, 
Of greedy worms that banquct there: 


Thoughtless mortals, hasten not 
From mem'ry’s page the scene to blot; 
Write the lesson on your heart— 
From all we love, how soon we part. 





The bridal dress is fresh and new, 

In which, with heart as fond and true 
As ever throbb’d in maiden’s breast, 

She gave her hand to him lov’d best. 


The shroud now wraps the youthful form, 
With life and love so lately warm; 

Still’d is the heart with rapture prest 
Against the joyful bridegroom’s breast. 


To deck the blushing bride, the rose, 
And bursting bud, their charms disclose; 
The leaves, yet fresh, their perfume shed 
Upon her cold and lonely bed. 


Beauty, youth, nor truth could save, 
The lov’d and lovely from the grave; 
Death call d the Bride, and on his breast 
She sinks to everlasting rest. 


Yet not for her your tears be shed, 
For ‘ blessed are the holy dead;” 
*Tis not herself Death's arms enfold— 
’Tis but her semblance he can hold. 


Within a form of fragile earth, 

Was hid a jewel of more worth, 

Than all the stars that stud the night, 
Though each were one pure chrysolite. 


The casket Death had pow’r to break, 
And power from thence the gem to take, 
Which brightly now is shining, where 
Blest spirits show the jewel bare. 


For this rich gem a price was paid, 
A victim slain, an off ring made; 

The owner, now, has sent to claim 
His own, to mark it with his name. 


His radiant crown he loves t’ adorn 
With such as she, whose loss we mourn, 
With growing lustre, ever bright, 

To sparkle there in heavenly light. 


Those charms are now to sight reveal’d, 
The broken casket had conceal’d; 
Perfected now ’s the joy which here 
Was ever marr'd with trembling fear. 


A bridal dress again she wears, 
Again a marriage feast she shares— 
A heavenly feast, at which each guest 
In robes of righteousness is dress’d. 


These glorious robes of purest white, 
Too dazzling fair for mortal sight; 
No spot nor wrinkle e’er shall stain— 
Unsullied ever they remain. 


Their flowing folds impart new grace 
To ev’ry form in that blest place ; 

Fach beauteous face the stars outshine— 
Radiant with bliss and love divine. 


Their brows victorious wreaths invest, 
Beneath the crown a name ’s imprest— 
A mighty name—whose pow’ful charm, 
God’s wrath and justiee can disarm. v 
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To those these glorious crowns who wear, 
This name upon their foreheads bear, 

The heav’nly city opens wide 

Her jewell’d gates on every side. 


Securely there, with unshod feet, 
They tread its burnish’d golden street, 
No roughness wounds, no soil defiles, 
No devious path their steps beguiles. 


No sun is here with scorching heat, 
On their defenceless heads to beat; 

No pale cold moon, with feeble ray, 
Here faintly mocks the brighter day. 


No blighting mildew withers here; 
No gloomy night can here appear; 
God is its light, and from its throne, 
Effulgent beams of love are thrown. 


Serene and clear, and mildly bright, 
Unchanging and eternal light. 
Which clouds nor shadows ever dim, 
Perpetual emanates from Him. 


A chrystal stream that ever flows, 

New beauty o’er the landscape throws; 
Its banks, fresh springing verdure crowns, 
Its gentle murmur sorrow drowns, 


The tree of life, on either side, 

Its healthful branches stretches wide, 
Like some clear mirror’s polished face, 
The tranquil stream reflects their grace. 


The healing leaves that on them grow, 
Celestial odours round them throw; 
The yielding limbs are ever bent 
With richest fruit of sweetest scent. 


Their work accomplished—labour done, 
Their warfare o’er—the victory won; — ¢ 
The weary come to rest them here— 
Bathe in the waters soft and clear. 


At its pure fountains, quench their thirst, 
Which from God’s throne forever burst, 
And then from sin and sorrow free, 
Receive the palm of victory. 


He who descended from his throne, 

To seek, redeem, and save his own, 
Binds on their brows th’ unfading wreath, 
And writes his father’s name beneath. 


The wedding garment then bestows; 
Down to their very feet it flows; 
Beneath it, e’en God's piercing eye, 
No spot nor blemish may desery. 


Then from their lips the song of praise 
Bursts forth in joy’s triumphant lays; 
Voice, harp, and heart, unite to bless 
The Lamb of God—their righteousness. 


Amid the crowds he calls his own, 

Who kneel adoring round his throne, 
With life, and love, and victory crown’d, 
The bedilbous Early Dead is found. 


Then not for her our tears be shed. 
For blessed are the holy dead. 

Ah! weep for those who still remain, 
Subject to sorrow, sin, and pain. 


a 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SOPHIE, 

A CANADIAN TALE. 
CHAPTER lI. 


‘*Pve seen the blooming flower rear its fair blushing 
head ; 

I’ve seen it in the noon-day hour breathe its fragrance 
round its bed ; 

So beautiful it seemed in glowing colours drest, 

I thought the sun more lightly beamed to make its 
loveliness confest. 

Each rosy tint that glowed was of the brightest hue, 

And every tender leaf that blowed looked richer than 
the rainbow’s hue— 

But ah! a ruthless hand seized on the lovely flower : 

I sigh’d to think how feebly stand earth’s fairest things 
against man’s power.” 


Ir was a lovely evening in June; the moon 
was careering in her unstained purity amid her 
glittering court, high in the arch of Heaven, her- 
self the queen, the regal queen of night. It was 
one of those calm summer evenings, that insen- 
sibly carry back the heart and memory to other 
scenes and other days, when the forms of those 
we have loved and lost rise up before us, and we 
hold communion with the spirits of the past ;— 
calm and still and beautiful, nature seemed re- 
posing from her efforts; the air laden with the 
perfume of roses breathed its low murmurs like 
sounds of far off music. 

On such a night Sophie D’Egremont stood at 
a window of a superb country house, a short dis- 
tance from Montreal, and gazed with a restless 
eye upon the scene before her: but it possessed 
no charms for her. She stood long and fixedly 
at that window—her dark eye lighted up with 
a brilliancy searcely of earth—the hectic flush 
upon her cheek deepened to pain, her white hands 
clasped with a nervous tightness that sent the 
red blood from beneath the long, acorn-shaped 
nails, and left them colourless as the fingers. 
‘Oh! mon Dieu!” she at Itngth exclaimed, **this 
is too much! I shall gomad. -Why does he not 
come?” At that moment her quick ear caught 
the sound of approaching footsteps, and knew 
them for those she waited for. The blood 
rushed tumultuously to her heart, and she sank 
nearly senseless upon a seat. Another moment, 
and another form was beside her, and she was 
weeping upon his bosom. 

* Sophie, dearest, why is this? Why these 
tears, this agitation,” murmured the lover in her 
ear. “Tell me what has happened.” 

* [ thought you would not come. I feared you 
had forgotten me.” 

“‘ Nay, Sophie, this is unkind, even had I 
been prevented from coming to-night, could 





you, therefore, think that 1 had forgotten you ?”” 
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“ Forgive me, Charles, I know it was wrong. 
I know, I feel that I am weak and foolish, but— 
I am very, very wretched.”” She covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed convulsively. 

The lover gazed upon her with a look of deep, 
devoted love—boundless admiration—but of pity 
too. Pity!. "T'was a strange feeling for a lover 
to entertain for a mistress, upon whose head 
scarcely seventeen summer suns had shone, and 
whose beauty was like emanations of light. 
Pity! Methinks *twere better to meet the glance 
of hatred from those we love; of scorn—aught 
else than that. Pity! Oh, it must strike a 
death-chill to the heart, turn its kindly emotions 
to gall, its sweets to bitterness. Why should 
the lover of Sophie D’Egremont feel such an 
emotion for her? Alas, alas, theirs was an un- 
holy love! Sophie had already avowed fidelity 
to another—a wedded wife of two years. 

* * * * x 

It was towards the evening of a day in late 
autumn, some twelve years prior to the com- 
mencement of my narrative, that Mr. D’Egre- 
mont, a respectable and wealthy citizen of Mon- 
treal, returning from a walk in the environs of 
the city, was startled by a sound of distress 
which seemed to issue from the Catholic bury- 
ing place, by which he was passing. He stopped 
a moment to listen, and a repetition of the sound 
assured him he had not been mistaken. He en- 
tered the enclosure, and directed by still-con- 
tinued sounds of sorrow, he approached a new- 
made grave, where, stretched upon the cold, 
damp ground, lay a little girl of five or six years 
old, calling piteously upon her buried mother. 
Her little arms flung wildly around the head- 
stone, she heeded not, in the abandonment of her 


grief, the approach of a stranger. Mr. D’Egre- | 
mont was enabled, therefore, to approach the | 


young mourner without startling her. He stood 
for afew moments in silence, but each sob, each 
accent of grief from the poor orphan sank to his 
inmost heart. He stooped, and gently raised 
the little sorrower, and sought to soothe her 
grief. “ What seek yuu here, poor child?” he 
asked. “ Are you not cold ?” 

** No, no, Iam not cold. I want mama, dear, 
dear mama. Oh! dig up that ground that the 
wicked men put upon her, and give her back to 
me, or lay me there beside her.” 

* Listen to me, dear child. Your mother is 
dead; she has gone home to her God. She is 
very happy; you would not wish to bring her 
back, when she is happy.” 

“Oh, no! she is not happy without her little 
Sophie. She has not gone to God, for she used 
to pray to him that I might go with her. Let 
me go to her, oh let me go!” 

“ Pouvre orpheline,” said the good man, fold- 
ing the child in his arms, “soit ma fille. Je 
serai ton pere.’”” The child looked up to the 
benevolent stranger, and wondered to see the 
eyes of manhood glisten with tears; then, in 
the innocent confidingness of childhood, she 
flung her arms about his neck and sobbed out, 
as she nestled her face in his bosom— 

“Oui, oui. Je serai ta fille.” 

Mr. D*Egremont folded her to his heart, and 
inwardly vowed, that while life was spared him, 
to protect and cherish her. He then enquired of 
the child if she had a father ? 


“No,” she answered, “he died long, long 
ago, when I was a little babe.” 

* Any relations ?” 

“ No, only mama.” 

At that name all her grief was awakened, and 
she earnestly begged to be allowed to go to her 
“dear mama.”” Mr. D’Egremont soothed and 
pacified her as well as he could, and at length 
prevailed upon her to accompany him home, by 
promising that she should visit her mother’s 
grave again the next day. He took her home, 
and all that evening he listened to the plaintive 
wailings of the orphan, till worn by grief and 
soothed by his kindness, she sank to sleep upon 
| his bosom. 

From that hour the world-forsaken child of 
sorrow and want, found a benefactor and a home. 

Shortly after his adoption of little Sophie, Mr. 
D’Egremont placed her at the first school in the 
city, with strict injunctions to the teacher to 
spare no expense which might contribute to her 
comfort and happiness. Here, Sophie remained 
many years, endeared by her kind and generous 
disposition alike to teachers and scholars. Here 
she soon forgot to grieve, and opened her young 
heart to happiness; but the greatest privilege 
she enjoyed, and one the most prized by her, 
was that of visiting her benefactor; for very 
soon she learned how those stated visits were 
looked forward to and hailed as a blessing by 
her more than father. How she loved, while 
yet a child, to preside at his table the mimic- 
| mistress ; and then he would take her upon his 
knee, and parting the luxuriant and ebony-colour- 
ed ringlets from her forehead, gaze into those 
clear deep eyes, as though he sought to read her 
fate in their sunny brightness; then kiss her 
peach-like cheek, and bless her, oh, so fervently! 

Those were happy days for Sophie, aye, and 
for her benefactor too—he looking upon her as 
in very truth his child—she reverencing, lov- 
ing him as her * cher papa.””-—Yes, those were 
happy days. In their cup of joy was no bitter- 
ness—with their hopes for the future mingled no 
harassing fears. But, alas! happiness is a 
flower that finds no genial soil on earth; like 
the rose that blooms in the morning and in the 
evening is trodden beneath the feet, so happi- 
ness fades before the carés and vanities of the 
world. 

Time passed on. Sophie attained her fifteenth 
year, and it was deemed proper that she should 
| leave her school and take up her permanent 


| 


| abode at Mr. D’Egremont’s, where she was de- 

| clared sole mistress, and received as such by the 

| servants. Now é¢ommenced the change—hither- 
to she had known nothing of the world but what 
she derived from books and her school com- 
panions—now, as a woman, she entered the 
arena, herself an actress on its mighty stage, a 
participator in those scenes which she had view- 
ed but from a distance. 

Sophie’s first appearance in the fashionable 

| world was at a ball, given by Mr. D’Egremont 
to celebrate her fifteenth birth-day and introduce 
her to his friends. 

Radiant in beanty, she appeared that night 
like some creature of another world. Every 
tongue spoke admiration—every eye followed 

| the graceful movements of the ly girl, and 


| 


| her young heart danced with delight. It was a 
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rgeous scene, such as youth ever loves but 
too well—brilliant lights and blooming flowers, 
and music, too, “dear music;”’ and then the 
mazy dance. Sophie was in ecstacies, her dark 
eye shone and her lips parted with pleasure. 
She looked around for the kind approving look 
of her best, her dearest friend, but she met it 
not. The scene was changed; her step grew 
languid in the dance. The voice of adulation 
fell unheeded on her ear. Soon as the dance was 
over she went in search of him through the glit- 
tering rooms among the gay crowd, but no where 
was he to be seen. Alarmed at she knew not 
what, she left the company, and stole noiselessly 
to his study door; she tapped lightly for admit- 
tance, but receiving no answer she entered—there 
sat Mr. D’Egremont alone, his face buried in 
his hands. 

** Papa, cher papa!”’ exclaimed Sophie, throw- 
ing her arms about him, “* what has happened 
to afflict you? Has your poor Sophie offended 
you? speak, oh, speak to me!” 

He raised his head and gazed tenderly upon 
her, but returned not her caress. 

“Why have you left the gay scene below?” 
at length he asked, but it was evidently with an 
effort that he spoke. ‘Go, Sophie, return to 
the company.” 

* Without you? oh, no, no! tell me, oh, tell me, 
how have I offended yout’ Why don’t you kiss 
your Sophie? Alas, how unhappy I am!” 

“ You unhappy! you, young and beautiful, talk 
of being unhappy at your entree into the world! 
about to be worshipped as a being mot of this 
world. Go, go, this is mere romance—return to 
the scene below—the voice of adulation and flat- 
tery will soon chase the vision of unhappiness 
from your mind. Unhappy, indeed, at the pos- 
sibility of an old man’s anger! fy, Sophie, this 
is mockery—go, child, it matters not how I pass 
the time, meanwhile, whether in joy or gloom— 
why don’t you go?” 

Sophie who had remained in silent amazement 
during this speech, now advanced, and standing 
before him, said,— 

“Mr. D’Egremont, I understand you not. 
Your words of mockery and romance apply not 
tome. You have been a father to me—more 
than father—to you I owe all that makes life 
precious, and I am not ungrateful—all that I have 
to give have I given in return for your goodness 
—my heart’s deep love. If this be romance then 
am I romantic—if to turn with indifference from 
the looks and words of admiration when I met 
not yours be mockery, then have I just proved 
myself guilty.” The tears of wounded feeling 
could no longer be repressed, she turned to leave 
the room. 

“Stay, Sophie, forgive my capricious beha- 
viour. Indeed, love, you have never given me 
cause for anger. I only am to blame—return 
now to our guests, let this kiss seal our reconci- 
liation. Go, now, dearest.” 

“With you, papa? nay, indeed, I cannot go 
without you.” 

* Come, then, I will attend you.” 

They returned to the scene of gaiety and joy, 
but its charm was lost for them. Mr. D’Egre- 
mont’s words had made a deep impression upon 
Sophie’s mind, which she could not shake off. 
The guests, perceiving the alteration in her man- 
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ners and the distrait air of their host, soon de- 
parted. 

That night sleep was a stranger to Sophie— 
all that long and dreary night her benefactor’s 
words sounded in her ear. It was the first time 
since the day that upon her mother’s grave she 
called him “ papa,” that she had ever experi- 
enced harshness or rebuke in any form from him. 
It had always been the first wish of her heart to 
give him pleasure, consequently there had never 
been cause for rebuke. His manner and beha- 
viour this evening had been strange and capri- 
cious for which she could assign no cause. Poor 
Sophie! little did she think as she lay that night 
in feverish restlessness upon her bed, anxiously 
looking for the coming day that she might see 
and ask an explanation from her hitherto kind 
friend—little did she think of the long tissue of 
sorrow which the future had in store for her, of 
which the uneasiness of that night was but the 
commencement. Little did she imagine that to 
the grief, which then kept her eyes from closing, 
could ever be added the undying worm of re- 
morse—that she, who was now pure and unstain- 
ed snow, whose every thought spoke in the 
glance of her dark eye, should ever take deceit 
and dissimulation to her heart and fold them in 
its inmost reeesses—that she, whose every im- 
pulse was truth, should ever teach her lips to 
utter falsehood—that she should ever shrink 
from the gaze of her kind, kind friend, her more 
than father—yet all this and more did she live to 
know. 

The morning after the ball, Sophie arose early, 
and finding that Mr. D’Egremont had not yet 
left his room, she descended to the garden to 
wile away the time till she might see him. She 
had not remained there long when she was join- 
ed by Mr. D’Egremont, whose appearance testi- 
fied to his not having enjoyed more repose the 
preceding night than herself. Hetook her hand 
without speaking, and drawing it through his 
arm, they continued to walk for some time in 
silence. 

* Sophie,” at length said Mr. D’Egremont, 
‘you must have thought my conduct very strange 
last evening—do you forgive me for causing you 
so much uneasiness?” 

‘“* Forgive you, papa! oh, what a question. It 
is I who should ask forgiveness for having of- 
fended you, however unintentionally ; kiss me, 
therefore, and call me your petite Sophie, that 
I may feel that I am indeed forgiven—nay, not 
my hand, but my cheek as you used to.” 

** Sophie, you are now a woman, it is not.pro- 
per that I should treat you as if you were still a 
child.” 

‘* Not proper! surely papa yon only wish to 
tease me—well, if it is improper for you to kiss 
me, I know, that it is very proper, very right 
that I should kiss my benefactor, guardian, 
friend, my dear, my only earthly friend ;” so 
saying, she flang her arms about him, and fond- 
ly kissed those eyes in which she saw the gather- 
ing tear. 

‘Sophie, Sophie, you will drive me mad!” 
exclaimed Mr. D’Egremont, and breaking away 
from her caresses, he entered the house. 

Poor Sophie was again in despair; sorrowful 
and dispirited she returned to her chamber. They 


did not meet again that day, nor the next,.nor 
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many succeding ones. Mr. D’Egremont made 
a slight indisposition his plea for keeping his 
room, from which Sophie was excluded, though 
she was often at the door and besought leave to 
enter. After a lapse of several days they again 
met, but it was only an increase of uneasiness to 
Sophie, for his conduct was still wayward and 
capricious, giving no clue for her-to unravel the 
mystery. She saw that her friend was unhappy ; 
but she knew not how to alleviate it, as her at- 
tentions and endearments tended only to in- 
crease it. 

Affairs remained in this state for several weeks, 
and the result, on the part of Sophie, was con- 
tinual low spirits, which were beginning to 
have a very perceptible effect upon her health. 
A change was at length brought about in the 
following manner. One evening that Mr. 
D’Egremont had spent with Sophie in almost 
total silence, about the time at which they 
usually retired, he took her hand and said, ** How 
happens it that you are not at the ball to night? 
has your chaperone disappointed you ?”” 

“No! she proposed to call fir me, but I de- 
clined going.” 

“ Indeed! have balls so soon lost their attrac- 
tion ?” 

“I have not felt very well of late, and prefer 
to remain at home.” 

* And do you meet no one in the gay world 
who could make you forget a slight indisposi- 
tion? Among all your admirers, is there no one 
for whom you feel willing to make the sacrifice 
of your inclinations ?” 

This was said with affected indifference, 
but an observer might have detected the deep 
interest in the earnest and fixed gaze with which 
he regarded her, and the trembling impatience 
with which he awaited her answer. 

“T meet no one from home,’ she replied, 
** who repays me for leaving it.” 

6 en can that be possible ? oh, repeat it— 
let me hear those words again—pshaw! this is 
folly ! but it is kind—very kind in you to wish 
to give pleasure to an old man like me. Come, 
Sophie, tell me sincerely, which of all your 
adorers has obtained an interest in your heart? 
on whom do you intend to bestow this hand?” 

** Do you wish to send me away from you?” 
she asked in a low plaintive tone ; **alas! I feared 
it!’ 

“] seel: but your happiness. I would have 
you give your hand with your heart.” 

‘Oh, papa, let me be your own Sophie again ; 
take me back to your love—let us be all to each 
other as when I was a child; and I ask no other 
happiness.” 

** And you would be willing to spend your 
life with me—me, an old man.” 

* Oh! gladly, joyfully; do but call me your 
chere Sophie, and I will never—never leave you.” 

“Ma chere Sophie !—go now, my love, retire 
for the night. May Almighty God bless you, 
my heart’s treasure.” 

Sophie, relieved from the uneasiness that had 
so long weighed upon her mind, that night slept 
calmly and soundly, and awoke the next morn- 
ing refreshed and looking better than she had 
for many days before. Scarcely was the busi- 
ness of the toilet performed when her maid hand- 





ed her a letter; she opened it and read the fol- 
lowing :— 


* Ma Cuere Sopnie, 

Delightful words ! how I have longed to re- 
peat them and fold you to my heart. I have 
seen you, day by day, become thinner and paler; 
have marked your heavy foot-fall, so different 
from your usually light and buoyant step when 
you mind was at ease; I have seen your eyes 
fill with tears, but dared not speak; I shrunk 
from giving utterance to words which must seal 
our fate in this world. Even now I shrink from 
it, though somewhat reassured by our conver- 
sation of last evening. Sophie, can you, indeed, 
forgive me for making you unhappy so long; and 
will you not shrink from the old man who has 
been your best friend, and point your finger in 
mockery at him, that he dares to love you ?—not 
as a father loves his child! No! no! but with 
that love made up of doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
and jealousies—that love which makes the old 
bow down before the young—the mighty be- 
fore the weak; that selfish, monopolizing love, 
which envies every smile which any other re- 
ceives from the loved one. Sophie, such is the 
love which I have unconsciously been nurturing 
in my heart for you. While no other eye saw 
and admired you, I thought not of it. I forgot 
that the child was fast growing into woman. It 
was fear of losing you first brought the convic- 
tion to my mind, that my love for you was not 
such as our apparent situation warranted. Do 
you remember the ball, Sophie? with what 
pleasure I had anticipated that evening. I was 
about to introduce my a daughter to my 
friends—how I loved to imagine the admiration 
which your beauty would cal] forth ; how I gazed 
upon you, when dressed in your own peculiarly 
simple style for the evening, and thought you 
even more lovely than ever I had seen you. I 
thought, surely—surely there will be none who 
may rival ma belle Sophie. How soon did all 
those feelings vanish! The very events to which 
I had looked forward with gratification, by their 
realization nearly maddened me, and that which 
was to have been such a source of triumph, 
drove me in anguish to my closet. I could not 
bear to see your smiles, which, till then, had 
been all mine, given to others. I saw you 
immediately surrounded by admirers, and the 
thought that you would some day bestow your 
heart away from me, taught me how much I 
prized the gift. Ileft the scene. The rest you 
know. Now, Sophie, my confession is before 
you. Can you, in very truth, give up your life 
to an old man, (old at least in comparison with 
you,) become his wife ; give him a claim to your 
love, your society, which none may dispute. 
Oh! my own love. if you can, indeed, so bless 
me, my life and all its powers shall be devoted 
to your happiness. Let the past speak for the 
future ; have I not faithfully fulfilled the duty of 
guardian and friend? Can I, then, be remiss in 
that of husband? Surely, no! I wait your de- 
cision. 


Sophie, with the open letter in her hand, ran 
to Mr. D’Egremont and exclaimed, “ Cher, cher 
pepa, how could you doubt my willingness tordo 
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anything to make you happy? You, my kind, 
my generous friend! Do you think I could ever 
forget the hour when you took me, a poor for- 
saken orphan to your bosom; the tears | saw 
you shed when you found me upon my poor 
mother’s grave? Oh, no! they fell upon my 
heart, and the fruits they have brought forth are 
undying gratitude and love. Qui, oui, je seral 
tenepouse.” 


CHAPTER II. 


*T was early in the morning of a fine bright 
day of summer, that a wedding party were seen 
issuing from the catholic parish church of Mon- 
treal. A crowd of spectators was collected 
around to gaze, in admiration it might be, at the 
loveliness of the fair young bride, or in wonder 
at the gay carriages and liveried servants at- 
tendant on the show. Near the door-way, by 
which the wedded pair made their exit, stood two 
young men, whose bearing and appearance be- 
spoke them above “ the vulgar herd.” One of 
them, apparently a stranger, was making eager 
inquiries of the other, who seemed to be well 
informed upon the subject of interest to his com- 
panion. As the bride passed them, the follow- 
ing conversation took place between them. 

** Heavens! what a lovely being!’’ exclaimed 
the stranger. ‘ Pray tell me which is the bride- 
groom ?”” 

** Yonder venerable vieux,” replied the other, 
with a sneer, “the lovely being is ‘ paired’ you 
see, whether ‘ matched’ or not, time will show ” 

** What could induce one so young and fair to 
wed with a man, who, if not absolutely old, is 
at least so in comparison with her ?”’ 

“There are various opinions upon that sub- 
ject. The envious and ill-natured hint at the 
gentleman’s wealth as cause sufficient; others, 
more charitable in their judgment, affect to pity 
the fair bride, while they commend her for bow- 
ing her young head to circumstances over which 
she had no controul; others, again, talk of gra- 
titude’s lighting the flame of love; but, between 
ourselves, that is nonsense; it will do very well 
to read of, but in this every-day world, young 
girls do not fall in love with their grandfathers.” 

* What, then, is your opinion upon the sub- 
ject?” 

“ Briefly this; Mr. D’Egremont is a good, 
benevolent man, and has been a father to this 
orphan, who naturally loves him as though he 
were so in-reality. She is very young, as you 
see; just from school, and has as yet met with 
no one to call up a warmer feeling, consequently 
imagines that the purely filial affection which 
she feels for her benefactor, answers in degree and 
kind to his love for her. Voila tout, in my mind.” 

** According to your view of the case, their 
future happiness is not built upon the most solid 
foundation; the lady may chance to find that she 
has giver her hand without her heart, and be 
disposed to turn the tables.” 

** And give her heart where her hand cannot 
follow ; hey ? well, let him look tu it; love is at 
best a selfish passion, but where it takes advan- 
tage of youth and inexperience, and works upon 
the ardent feelings of a grateful heart—yearning 
to give some proof of its gratitude—willing to 
make any sacrifice in return for the kindness it 














has received, at best, if not in itself wrong, it is 
a wilful tempting of consequences.” 

*“ You speak feelingly ; possibly you had your- 
self aspired to the lady’s hand.” 

“On my honour, no! I have known Mr, 
D’Egremont many years, and know him to be 
a thoroughly good man. I think he has this 
day done a foolish thing, and, perhaps, laid up 
sorrow for the future. Therefore, on his account, 
I regret that he has married; and surely no one 
could look at his lovely bride and think of the 
years of unavailing regret she may have in store 
for her, without pity; but you seem interested ; 
shall I introduce you to Mr. D’Egremont? You 
need have no scruples; as my friend you will 
meet with a cordial welcome.” 

*T acknowledge some curiosity to obtain a 
nearer view of the bride’s face. 1 had but a par- 
tial glance as she passed me, but I thought her 
very lovely.” 

** Say two o’clock to-morrow; I will call upon 
you and take you to Mr. D’Egremont’s; it will 
be a very pleasant drive, and his place is well 
worth seeing.” 

The young men now continued their walk, 
which had been interrupted by the wedding party. 

* * * * * 


"Twas evening; the princely mansion of 
Mr. D’Egremont was lighted up, and sounds of 
revelry and joy came from its open casements, 
and the glad laugh of youth mingled with the 
passing breeze, and the music of many instru- 
ments. It was a scene of gaiety—innocent, 
heart-stirring gaiety. But there was one heart 
there that throbbed not to joy, that concealed 
beneath smiles and the outward show of hap- 
piness, a canker and a blight. Sophie D’Egre- 
mont, the young and beautiful hostess, had taken 
a serpent to her bosom, whose fangs were poison- 
ing the sources of enjoyment, and making life 
wearisome. Oh! itisa sad thing to see the brow 
of youth, that should be as unruffled as the sum- 
mer sea, darkened by the shadows of care, and 
the eye that should gleam but with hope, dimmed 
with the tears of remorse, or flash with the ma- 
niac glance of despair. Sophie left the scene, 
the house, and sought in solitude that peace 
which she might never know again—that peace 
which nestles like a tamed dove in the bosom of 
purity, but at the approach of sin, spreads its 
wings and seeks another home. She sought 
the garden, passed rapidly through the moonlight- 
ed walks, and entered an alley, from which the 
beams of the pale orb were excluded by over-hang- 
ing shade trees ; at the end of this walk was a pa- 
vilion, her favourite resort when sorrow pressed 
upon her heart. She entered and krelt beside a 
small sofa; her hands were clasped, her eyes up- 
turned, and from her lips broke forth words of 
prayer—prayer for support in her hour of trial, for 
strength of purpose. She laid her head upon 
the seat before her, and remained in silent prayer 
for some minutes, when a step was heard ap- 
proaching, and her own name, in low tones, was 
repeated. She rose, and at that moment the in- 
truder knelt at her feet. 

“Forgive me! oh, forgive me, Sophie! say 
but that you forgive me, and I leave this place 
to-morrow ; to purchase your peace will I resign 
myself to a fate worse than the grave—absence 
from you. Oh, forgive me! and yet why should 
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I ask for forgiveness? what is my crime ? loving 
you; what is that more than a thousand others 
do? Nay, it were insensibility, sin, not to love 
one on whom God has stamped the impress of 
all that is fair and good; even the chilled heart 
of age warmed beneath the sunshine of your 
smile; the very menials that do your bidding, 
hirelings who sell themselves to the highest 
bidder, love you and would follow you to the 
ends of the world without payment or price. 
Wherefore may not I too—but I rave! I rave! 
Yes! I must, indeed, go—and Sophie I will go; 
nay, do not frown upon me, ’tis the only name 
my lips shall ever call you by.” 

“ Begone, sir! is it not sufficient that you in- 
trade yourself upon my privacy, but you must 
add insult to impertinence; clear the way that I 
inay leave the place !”” 

“Stay but one moment! listen to me for the 
Jast time. Nay, you must! indeed you must.” 

* What mean you, sir? I warn you to beware.” 

«* Hear me but one moment.” 

“ Not one moment, not one word till you quit 
this spot, and leave a passage that I may retire 
when I please !”” 

“You are obeyed! now listen to me; sit 
down—I will not approach you.” 

“ Say what you have to say—for already have 
I been here too long.” 

** Sophie—nay then, Mrs. D’ Egremont, { have 
known you eighteen months; have I ever given 
you cause of offence? yet I have loved you from 
the first—from the day of my introduction; for 
one long year I kept my secret, scarcely breathed 
it to my own heart, and even then ’twas acci- 
dent revealed it. I would not intentionally have 
breathed a word to give you pain. I would not 
have risked your displeasure for worlds, though 
my soul yearned to pour forth its hopeless tale 
into your ear; to sue for your pity, your com- 
passion; yet I forbore : but I had not learned to 
wear a mask upon my face as well as on my 
heart. I had not taught my eyes to look indif- 
ference while every pulse was throbbing with in- 
tense devotion. Oh, do not go! stay yet a mo- 
ment, ’tis the last time I will ever intrude myself 
upon — to-morrow will see me many miles 
from here ; you cannot have the cruelty to re- 
fuse me a few moments of your society.” 

“ What would you have? Is itnot enough that 
you have banished peace and happiness from my 
bosom ; would you give my name to the world 
a thing for such trifling flutterers as yonder revel- 
lers to scoff and mock at?” 

* No! so help me Heaven! I would shield 
you with my life from the cold mockings of the 
world. TI ask no sacrifice from you; I ask no 
return of love ; I presume not to ask of the beau- 
tiful, the wealthy and admired Mrs. D’Egremont, 
that she give one thought to the obscure being 
who basked for a brief time in the Heaven of 
her presence, and then made way for some hap- 

ier favourite—happier, because, perchance, more 
insensible. No! lady, I] ask no such boon: and 
yet the name of Winthrop is not quite unknown, 
at Jeast as far as rank and wealth goes.” 

“ What avails it to me, though your rank 
were that of royalty, my faith is given to another. 
Go, ask a bride among the daughters of your own 
land, and be happy.” 





“Happy! Sophie! do you think that even 


were I to give my hand to another I could be 
happy ? You will very shortly forget me, but 
do you think I can ever forget you ?” 

“ Forget !”” 

“ Aye, forget!—and why should you not? 
Yes! I will pray that you may forget me; that 
I may fade from your remembrance like the 
visions of a dream, while I cherish in my soul 
the slightest word you ever spoke—the air, the 
look, that gave that word a power and a charm. 
I shall leave you, and if you are but happy, what 
matters it that my peace is gone for ever.” 

“What can I do? All that is in the power of 
friendship you know how gladly I will do.” 

“ Friendship!—No! no! There is nothing 
you can do! but, Sophie, you once deigned to ac- 
knowledge a dearer bond between us.” 

** Cease, cease, I pray you! in merey do not 
recall that hour of weakness—madness! Oh! if 
you could know the remorse of conscience—the 
undying anguish that has been my doom since 
that hour, you would not recall it.” 

* I sought not to give you pain; but, indeed, 
Sophie, I cannot endure your coldness. It drives 
me mad! and I looked for kindness on this, our 
last interview. We shall never meet again; 
part not from me in anger. ‘Tell me that your 
heart is not changed towards me; that had we 
sooner met it might have been all mine.” 

** Never !—never will I repeat those words! 
never will I give utterance to feelings which are 
alike my disgrace and my curse. Mr. Winthrop, 
if the guilty and selfish passion which has taken 
possession of your heart has not erased every 
generous, every noble feeling, you will leave me, 
now, and for ever. I am miserable. I do not 
accuse you as the cause ; but had we never met, 
it had been better for us both. Oh! my husband, 
father, friend ! you know not the -— you have 
cherished in your bosom; who, after receiving 
all but life from you, distils its ungrateful poison 
into the very spring of your existence! Your 
Sophie—the creature of your bounty—who nest- 
led in your heart for ten years, the first, the 
dearest object of all its holy feelings—she, cold, 
ungrateful, deceiving wretch, under the mask of 
affection, has aimed a death-blow at your peace! 
Oh! how soon you will learn to spurn, to curse 
her! Oh!—you here? begone, sir! begone, ere 
I invoke some malediction on your head for 
all the evils you have caused me! Begone, I 

? 

* Lady, I will obey you.” 

“ Stay! where would you go ?” 

‘“* Any where to obey you. You bade me go.” 

“*] knew not what I said. I tell you, Charles 
Winthrop, I shall go mad ; there are times when 
my reason wanders—even now. And yet you 
must go.”” 

“Why must, Sophie? why should we be 
separated ? why must we sacrifice our happiness 
to ensure the tranquillity of one, who cannot feel 
as wedo? He cannot love you, dearest, as J love 
you. And you—is not your heart mine, Sophie ? 
Surely—surely it is. You cannot conceal it 
from yourself.” , 

No, no, no! I tell you I do not love you. I 
love my husband only—only him! cher, cher 
papa! Away with you—let me never see you 
again, lest I curse you! I do not love you! Oh! 
no, no—I hate you !” 
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“ We must, indeed, part, Sophie—farewell! 
say but farewell.” 

*«* Farewell!” 

Charles Winthrop left the pavilion ; the mise- 
rable occupant appeared not, for some moments, 
to notice his departure. At length she raised 
her head and looked around the apartment, every 
part of which was distinctly visible by the light 
of the moon which streamed in at its windows. 

“ He is gone!” she murmured, lowly ; ** hate! 
farewell! those were brave words, and bravely 
spoken; but the heart will break none the less. 
Heart! I have no heart! ’tis gone with him! 
What am I, now? and what must my future life 
be? A wearing away of time, a soulless exist- 
ence with one whom I vowed to love ere I knew 
the meaning of the ward; while he whom I do 
love with a devotion only surpassed by that I 
bore my Creator, is like myself doomed to the 
horrors of despair, without even a knowledge of 
my love to cheer him. Why is it so? why 
should our warmer affections be crushed? Oh! 
Charles, Charles! why did you love me? my 
brain ison fire! "T'was not well to leave me thus ! 
*T was not like you! "T'was unkind—cruel!” 

* * * * 


Months passed away, and still Charles Win- 
throp remained in Montreal, a daily visiter at 
Mr. D’Egremont’s.” 

After qutting Sophie, in the pavilion, on the 
night of the ball, instead of departing, as she 
had supposed, he placed himself in a situation 
that, unseen by her, he might see and hear her. 
He had not for a moment doubted his power over 
her affections, and from the words she uttered, 
after having, as she supposed, parted with him 
for ever, he was stil] more assured of the struggle 
in her bosom between affection and duty. He 
immediately resolved not to leave her, and hav- 
ing watched from his place of concealment till 
he saw her faint and fall to the ground, he hasten- 
ed to the house and alarmed the servants. After 
seeing her rernoved to her chamber, he departed. 

Many weeks elapsed before they again met, 
and when they did, sickness and remorse had 
left their traces upon Sophie’s face and form. A 
long and dangerous fever had succeeded the scene 
of the pavilion. She had been considered hope- 
less for several days, but youth and a good con- 
stitution were in her favour, and she recovered. 

Sophie had not been undeceived with regard to 
the departure of Charles, though he had called 
every day, during her illness, to make inquiries 
concerning her. Mr. D’Egremont had not in- 
formed her of it. She had, therefore, not heard 
his name since she parted with him. 

One evening, after Sophie had sufficiently re- 
covered to leave her room, as she was sitting 
with her husband, he addressed her :— 

** Sophie, you look quite natural this evening ; 
you have nearly recovered yourroses. Naughty 
one! you frightened your foolish old husband. 
Indeed, ma beile, I could not bear to part with 
you.” 

“ Would it, indeed, grieve you much ?” 

“« What a question for you to ask me! Surely, 
Sophie, I have never, by any inattention, given 
you reason to ask such a question ?”’ 

“Oh, no, you have always been good and 
kind, too, too good. Can I ever forget your un- 
wearying attention to me through this last fear- 












ful sickness—your days and nights of constant 
watching? Yes, I know you would grieve, and 
yet it had, perhaps, been better that I had died.” 

“‘ Better that you had died! you, -my heart’s 
best treasure—what mean you, Sophie ? but you 
are nervous; I will not tease you. A few days 
more and you will be well enough to walk out 
and you will forget such gloomy thoughts. 
Come hither, love, to this window, look forth 
upon this scene, and tell me, is there nothing in 
this beautiful world worth living for. Look at 
that setting sun, and te!l me what thoughts does 
it call up in your young bosom?” 

‘It has been compared, and I think not inapt- 
ly, to a good man’s death-bed. To me, itisa 
scene at once melancholy and sacred. It is link- 
ed in my mind with recollections of the guardian 
of my infancy. I never see the sun set but the 
pale yet beautiful face of my mother is before me, 
as she knelt in prayer the night before her death. 
I was beside her, her hand upon my head, and 
while her scalding tears fell upon my face, she 
prayed for her orphan child—that the Redeemer 
would guard and guide her through the world un- 
touched by its sorrow, unstained by its guilt. 
My mother, oh, my mother!” 

** My own love, forgive me for calling up such 
harassing recollection. There, dry thoge tears, 
and drive sorrow away; you must indeed love, 
for I expect a visiter this evening, and I would 
not have the marks of grief upon your face.” 

* A visiter? then I will retire to my cham- 
ber.” 

** Not so—he comes expressly to congratulate 
you upon your restoration to health—here is his 
letter requesting permission to cal]. It is ad- 
dressed to you, but not being sealed, I had the 
impertinence to open and answer it. I gave the 
desired pérmission, and I expect the gentleman 
in person this evenig. I have a few moments 
writing to do, you can read it in the meantime.” 

He handed her the letter and left the room—it 
contained these words,— 


To Mrs. D’Egremont, 

When may I be permitted to see you? Your 
servants told me yesterday that you had left your 
chamber; why, then, may I not be admitted? I will 
not weary you ; I will stay but half an hour, and 
be very discreet, You must not refuse my re- 
quest: in any thing else I will obey you to the 
letter ; but 1 must see you. I shall wait an an- 
swer very impatiently. 

Cuartes WINTHROP. 


Strange and sad feelings mingled in Sophie's 
bosom upon the perusal of this letter; but regret 
was uppermost. She had parted with Charles 
as she thought never to meet again. It had been 
a severe trial, but the sacrifice was made, and 
honour, religion, virtue, principle, rejoiced that 
it was indeed over. Moreover, during her sick- 
ness, she had time for reflection ; the ingratitude 
and sin of her conduct had appeared in their true 
light, and she shuddered at the thought of the 
precipice which she had escaped. That she 
loved Charles Winthrop she could not conceal 
from herself; but she resolved, and prayed, oh, 
so fervently, for strength to keep that resolve, to 
atone by every means in her power to her husband 
for the wrong her heart had done him, to devote 
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herself to his comfort and happiness. It was 
with sin and regret that she learnt by this letter 
of Mr. Winthrop’s still being in Montreal. To 
see him that evening was inevitable, but she de- 
termined it should be for the last time. “She 
would throw herself upon his generosity, assure 
him that her only hope of ever attaining any 
thing like peace, was in his departure—surely 
he would be guided by her—he would retarn to 
his own country.” 

Poor Sophie, she was young, she had not yet 
learned the worth of man’s generosity; she knew 
not that. ** man makes no sacrifice’’—she had yet 
to learn that in such a case as her’s, lover is but 
another name for tyrant. She, judging by what 
she felt she would do were their situations re- 
versed, imagined she had but to make the re- 
quest, to have it granted. ‘The event proved the 
futility of her hopes. 

They met that evening alone. Mr. D’Egre- 
mont remained in his study till the visit was 
over. Sophie begged that it might be their last 
interview, but in vain. 

“No,” he replied, “1 know now that I cannot 
live unless permitted to see you. You may 
drive me from you, refuse to see me, but, Sophie, 
I swear not to survive the day you doso. And 
what is it that I ask? merely to see you, to be 
allowed, like any mere acquaintance, to visit 
To 1 will never mention my unhappy 
ove if it gives you pain. I ask but to see you 
and you would refuse even that.” 

“IT would refuse it for your good as well as 
mine. What avails it that you should see me ? 
to nourish a love which is misery to us both. 
And yet I know not that itis misery to you. You 
may derive pleasure from the thought that you 
have driven peace from my mind, and in its 
stead planted thorns ; it may be pleastire to you 
to witness your triumph over my resolutions and 
prayers—to mark the ravages of remorse—the 
goaawing of a conscience not yet hardened in er- 
ror—these may all be sources of enjoyment to 
you. When I spoke of misery [ thought but of 
myself.” 

“* Sophie, that you greatly wrong me, in more 
tranquil moments you will yourself acknowledge. 
I will not-deny acensations that your heart will 
condemn upon reflection.”’ 

Alas, for woman’s weakness! alas for poor 
Sophie! The lover gained his cause—permis- 
sion to remain—to visit at her house, the subject 
of love interdicted between them. Vain delusive 
sophistry! did she think by such peurile mea- 
sures to still the reproaches of a wounded con- 
science? 

From that time Mr. Winthrop was a daily 
visiter at Mr. D’Egremont’s. My readers will 
see by the opening scene of my tale that the in- 
terdiction did not remain always in force. Yet 
not at onee, not willingly did Sophie sink from 
her “high resolves.” Hard were the struggles, 
bitter the tears, which her dereliction cost hert 
but the false step was taken when she lent an 
eat, though but for a moment, to words of love 
from other than her husband; that moment seal- 
ed her after fate of aneuish and remorse. 

One evening, after Sophie had been a wife 
nearly two years, Mr. D’Egremont left her early, 
saying that he had writing to do, and requested 
that when she wished to retire she would not 





wait for him, as his writing would probably de- 
tain him till late. 

As usual, that evening was spent with her 
lover, and her ear drank ia the envenomed words 
of passion and the tones of endearment, which 
found a responsive chord in her own bosom, 
though she shrank from acknowledging it, and 
still songht to conceal from herself the fact that 
she was unfaithful to the vow pledged before the 
altar of her God, and registered in the archives of 
Heaven. But the livid paleness of brow and 
lips and cheeks, save where the hectic spot of 
fever deepened in their centre, told that the 
barbed sting of remorse was rankling at her heart, 
that conscience was not deadened, its warnings 
not unheard, though all unheeded. 

Sophie retired from that interview to add ano- 
ther to the many sleepless nights which had 
preceded it, to pass in restless impatience away 
the hours of darkness, and long for the return of 
day. 

She watched the first gleam of light from the 
east, saw it expand along the horizon, and gra- 
dually extend over the whole Heavens, and re- 
joiced that another day had dawned. 

It was a bright and glowing morning in autumn 
—every flower, and leaf, and blade of grass, 
tipped with “balmy dew,” glittered in the 
golden sun-light ; and then arose the glad song of 
the birds, as they sang their matin hymn in one 
long joyous burst of melody. Sophie looked 
out from her window, and the cool morning breeze 
played upon her temples and seemed to allay 
their intense burning. She knelt—she had not 
knelt in prayer for many days—her voice re- 
fused its office ; but prayer was in her heart, and 
that “* God of prayer, who seeth in secret, and 
knoweth the thoughts of the heart,”’ needeth no 
words. Surely, surely the prayer of that erring, 
sorrowing woman, went up to the throne of 
mercy; and, oh, let us believe it—though her 
life was one of sorrow—was registered in the 
tablets of the Most High for good. 

Sophie arose, her feelings more tranquilized 
and calm than they had been for many days. 
At that moment she heard a confused sound of 
voices and stifled grief. A vague fear crossed 
her mind; she opened the door, and guided by 
the noise, proeeeded to her husband’s study. 
What a sight was there! In an easy chair, be- 
side a table, on which were scattered the various 
implements of writing, sat her wronged and in- 
jured husband—the same calm expression of be- 
nevolence and virtue still upon his countenance ; 
but the king of terrors had been there—the spirit 
—that spirit of love and kindness had quitted 
its frail tenement—had gone to its home in the 
skies. 

* * + * 

‘ By the way, love,” said Mr. Winthrop to 
his wife, on the evening of the anniversary of 
their wedding, “ have you ever opened the mys- 
terious letter of which you told me some time 
ago ?” 

“No! it was not to be opened till afcer three 
years, and they have just expired.” ‘ 

“Is it possible that your womanly curiosity 
has allowed it to remain sealed a single day 
beyond the time prescribed ?” 

“To tell the truth, Charles, my curiosity re- 
specting that letter is only a secondary feeling. 
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] believe Lam getting superstitious ; but I can- 
not divest myself of the impression that the con- 
tinuation of my present happiness depends upon 
that letter’s remaining unopened ; your are laugh- 
ing at me, but I cannot help it.” 

* Laughing ? not I. I amas serious as—your 
own sweet self. ‘This moment, and like a good 
husband, I will break the charm, and exorcise 
the demon which has taken possession of my little 
wife. Go, my bonny bird, and bring that for- 
midable letter, and we will read it together.” 

* Not to-night, Charles; I am dreadfully ner- 
vous, and do not feel equal to it.” 

“The very reason for doing it immediately. 
I will go for the letter myself—don’t look so 
pale, lady fair ; it contains no ghost, believe me.” 

The letter alluded to in the above conversa- 
tion, was found by Sophie, after Mr. D’Egre- 
mont’s death, among his papers, directed to her, 
to be opened three years after his death. The 
time had expired ; but Sophie had felt no inclina- 
tion to know the contents of the letter, and put 
off opening it from day to day, and most pro- 
bably she would never have opened it, had not 
her husband, with the same wilful disregard for 
her feelings which had always characterized his 
actions towards her, insisted upon knowing the 
contents. They were as follows :— 


Dear Sopuie, 
Dear to me still, though well I know that the 
heart that was never mine, but in filial duty, is 
now another’s. Dear to me, for the sorrow 
which that knowledge assures me will be your 
lot—for your’s, Sophie, is not a mind that can 
violate the sacred laws of duty, even in thought, 
and go your way rejoicing. I tremble for you 
when I think of the grief, the despair which my 
knowledge of human nature tells me is before 
you. Oh! Sophie, how I have loved you! how 
I love to look back to the days of your child- 
hood; then you were, indeed, ma fille. I had 
not learned to look upon you but with a father’s 
love, to gaze upon your beauty but with pater- 
nal pride. How radiant was that beauty, giving 
true promise of what your after years fulfilled. 
I can see you now as in those days, when sitting 
on my knee, your blooming face held up, your 
dark, deep eyes looking into mine, your wayin 
curls, that rivalled in their glassy hue the raven’s 
plumage, thrown back, your words of endear- 
ment, your * cher papa,” sinking to my heart 
and treasured up to be recalled, with the look 
and tone which accompanied them, for memory 
to dwell upon when you were away. You were 
a treasure and a blessing to me then, Sophie, and 
you might always have been, had I not, in my 
blind folly, by seeking to make you more my 
own, broken the only bonds which ever could 
unite us. Had I been contented to receive the 
sweet love of a child from you, we might have 
been happy now; but my selfishness could not 
bear that you should ever give to another adearer 
claim than mine. I have been punished, severely 
punished. You have not been to blame, Sophie— 
mine was the fault. 1 had no right to take ad- 
vantage of your gratitude, to fetter you with bonds 
of which you knew not the meaning, or the sa- 
cred responsibilities—mine was the fault, yet 
the punishment must fall on both. I am now 
paying the penalty of my fault, by seeing your 











love, which I prize more than all earth’s trea- 
sures, given to another. Will it surprise. you, 
Sophie, when I tel] you, that from its commence- 
ment I have known of your attachment to Mr. 
Winthrop—that I overheard the whole ef your 
conversation in the pavilion on the night of the 
ball ? I am conscious that were it known to the 
world, my conduct would be considered weak 
and pusillanimous—but I care not; I have aeted 
as I thought for the best. 1 thought I read your 
character right, Sophie, when I deemed that by 
kindness, and affection, and confidence, I should 
sooner win you back from error, than by harsher 
measures; therefore, I buried my secret ia my 
own bosom, and welcomed to my house one 
whom it had, perhaps, been wiser to have shut 
my door against. I acknowledge that doubts 
have sometimes arisen in my mind, as to whether 
I were acting wisely; but I shrunk, perhaps 
weakly, from giving you pain. If I have erred, 
if by other measures [ might have recalled your 
heart to duty, I ask forgiveness of my God and 
you, for my fault has been one of ignorance, 

When you read this, Sophie, (if you comply 
with my last request,) you will a second time be 
a wife, and you will be happy. But it is de- 
lusion. I speak to you from my grave—it is 
delusion. The flowers of a second summer will 
not bloom upon your happiness. I have studied 
your disposition thoroughly ; I know every mo- 
tive by which you are actuated. Naturally open 
and confiding yourself, you will die beneath the 
glance of suspicion. Sophie, such will be your 
fate. I know Charles Winthrop. Possessed of 
deep and fervent feeling, he lacks the confidence, 
the generosity of your nature; and you will pay 
the penalty of your first fault, by incurring the 
suspicion of him who was the cause of it. He 
will reason, that having once erred, you may do 
so again. 

Perhaps, Sophie, when my prophecy has been 
fulfilled ; when you find that he, for whom you 
periled much, was unworthy the sacrifice, you 
may reproach me for requesting that this Jetter 
should remain unopened til] after you had ow 
yourself to him. You may think that I had 
better performed the duty of a friend by warning 
you before it was too late. Ask your own heart 
if it would have aughtavailed. 1 Know it would 
not. 

Sophie, your young life has been one of trials, 
and the greatest is yet tocome. All that is pas- 
sed is nothing compared to the soul-sickness 
which you will know, when the heart, in which 
you have garnered up your hopes and wishes, 
throws back the trust, and appears in its natural 
selfishness. But remember, my love, this world 
is not your abiding place. Oh, make perfect 
your faith, that, though much sorrow and tibula- 
tion come upon you, you may be prepared for 
the life which has no end. ; 
Avpnonse D’Ecremont. 


Written in the year 18—, just one year and a 
half after my marriage. Surely happiness in 
this world is but a vision! Praised be God for 
the Christian’s hope of another world, where 
the flowers of happiness never fade. 


Bitter and poignant were Sophie’s feelings 
during the perusal of this letter. But they were 
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asa feather in the scale, compared with the 
bitterness with which she read it in after years, 
when the prophecy it contained had been fulfilled; 
when she trembled upon the brink of the grave, 
to which the unkindness of the object of the 
unhallowed love, which had brought naught but 
misery in its train, was hastening her. 

Pive years after her second, and precisely 
seven after Mr. D’Egremont’s death, Sophie was 
laid beside him, where the rich and the poor, the 
great and the lowly, meet together, and the dis- 
tinctions of the world have passed away; 
“ Where the wicked cease trom troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 


Mass. J. T. 
ao oe 
THE DYING SAILOR TO HIS SHIPMATES. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Ou, wrap me in my country’s flag, 
And lay me in the cold, blue sea, 
And let the roaring of the winds 
My solemn requiem be. 
And I shall sleep a pleasant sleep, 
While storms above their vigils keep. 


My captain, brave, shall read for me 
The service of the silent dead, 
And ye shall low’r me in the waves, 
When all the prayers are said ; 
And I will find my long, long home 
Among the billows and the foam. 


Farewell! my friends—full many a league 
We've sailed together on the deep ; 

Come! let ’s shake hands, | sail no more— 
But, Shipmates! wherefore weep? 

I’m bound above, my course is run. 

I near the port, my voyage ’s done. 


Boston. 
st ABB 


SELECTIONS FROM A REAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. I. 


My dear friend, 

My thoughts are a wee bit pacified to-night, 
and | would joy to greet you at my own warm 
fire-side, and talk to ye about things ye can un- 
derstand, though the mass of featherless bipeds 
cannot. Itis a great misfortune that there are 
so few sensible folks in the world; so very few 
that winna stare if a thought of poetry that has 
been compressed in the depths of the heart so 
long that it cannot be compressed any longer 
should come from the mouth, or speak through 
the medium of the cheek, hand, or eye. The 
oppression of such muttered thoughts is one of the 
heaviest I have ever felt. [have often thought that 
it would be a glorious thing to be all alone on the 
mid ocean, with the blue heavens embracing it 
around, and the bright stars glassed on its bosom 
—there, with no mortal within thousands of miles, 
to pour forth on the ear of nature the many poet- 





ical thoughts and feelings that have lain from in- 
fancy down deep in the depths of the heart, and 
which it would be profanation for the gross ear of 
mortals to hear. eaiictn thousands of such 
thoughts have I close pressed in my bosom that 
would joy to come forth unrestrained, and plume 
their wings heavenward whence they came, 

Some who would be wise in human nature, 
say our feelings become obtuse by our intercourse 
with men, and our sense of the poetical impair- 
ed. Butitis not so. No true, tender, poetical 
feeling ever dies; nor does any bosom where 
such feelings have ever nestled, aye, grow cold, 
We learn to conceal our feelings, and this is the 
truth they in their blindness are feeling after— 
we learn to conceal, but we feel on ever, ever, 
ever, but no outward showing appears, only now 
and then a convulsive start wheu the heart's core 
is touched, the heart that has really felt no more 
ceases to feel in consequence of his enlarged in- 
tercourse with men, than the thoroughly honest 
man ceases to be honest when he comes in con- 
tact with rogues! 

Winter is upon us in his might, and much of 
the poetry of our valley is frozen up—yet no man 
mourns but myself—nature out of kindness to 
her misfortunate bairn, now and then casts a lit- 
tle in the form of chrystals on his window—fine 
materials for fancy to build palaces with—and 
sometimes she gives him a little in the shape of 
**pouthery”’ mist from the wee river, and some- 
times she plays a tune on her organ, of which the 
mountains around are the stops. 

I have found a man who kens the work of na- 
ture from the devices of art, and who can distin- 
guish the sweet whisperings of her voice amid 
the snarling and shouting of the cows and men 
among whom he sojourns. Nature has not 
given him inspiration, but just a token by which 
he can ken her works and her favorites—he has 
over much common sense and logic to be poetical 
in the first degree, 

You say were it not for hope you should give 
up? More tree than original. But what should 
we do were. it not for hope! Have ye ever got 
a real glimpse of her in the eye of your imagina- 
tion ? looking not as versifiers paint her, (taking 
a clean goose or a school girl with a white frock 
for a model), but as she is, all-glorious and un- 
paintable. If ye have not, take the key that na- 
ture gave you as you sat on the lap of your 
grandfather at the farm-house, or on the door stone 
communing with the whippoorwill or caty-did, or 
with nature herself in the stillness of her soli- 
tude of a summer’s evening—take, I say, the key 
that nature in kindness to the lone hearted boy 
dropped into his lap, and enter her domain and 
gaze on the form of Hope—gaze on her and feel, 
but attempt not to describe—for it will no more 
bear description than the rainbow will bear em- 
bracing. Let her whisper peace to your heart, 
and smoothe the wrinkles from your brow. 

Your friend P. has given up the glori- 
ous employment of teaching young immortals 
‘how to shoot’ in disgust. He has too much 
feeling to teach the weans of this age of utility. 

** Did you ever,” said he to me, * pour pailful 
after pailful of clear, bright sparkling water from 
the moss-grown spring on some bed of sand peb- 
bles, in hope that the daisy or anemone would 
spring up and unfold their glad flower in thank- 
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fulness for your pains? this is what I kave been 
doing, pouring sense and poetry into their ears, 
all in vain—all is as still and barren as the bank 
of pebbles—not a flower—not even a blade of 
grass has sprung up, under which a grasshopper 
might shelter and tune his pipes—oh, it is fear- 
some work, this, and I am off.”’ And so he de- 
parted, and another pedagogue flogged in his 
stead. 
By the way, I have a great respect for the 
grasshopper for sundry reasons. First, he is a 
good judge of climate, and is never seen in yan- 
kee land except in summer, nor then if the snow 
is over three feet deep in the corners of the mea- 
dows—he loves the green fields, in that being 
truly poetical—he sleeps under the flowers and 
drinks dew from their cups before the fairies awa- 
ken, and rings asifhe were gladsome—and always 
loveth trout, (or, what is the same thing, trout 
Jove him), and he taketh to himself wings and 
flyeth upwards. I am in hopes that one day he 
will put into my hands his autobiography. 
I have called on M. C. and delivered your 
message—for some inexplicable reason he deems 
himself a man of consequence, and is highly re- 
prehensible for taking unnecessary means to ex- 
hibit his ignorance. I have made out the classi- 
fication of woman-kind with characteristics that 
you desired, but must fill another sheet there- 
with. In the meantime believe me 
Yours truly, A.R. 
=O Mee 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


ISRAEL'S PROPHET. 


The Prophet stood on Pisgah’s brow 
And gazed upon the scene below— 
O’er barren rocks, through scorching sands, 
Mid treacherous friends and hostile bands, 
He had brought up the scattered race 
Of Israel to this chosen place. 


To them his early youth he gave, 
To them he pledged his manhood grave, 
For them had borne the toil, the strife, 
The hardship of a wandering life. 
He shrank not from the noon-tide heat, 
The midnight damps, the tempest’s beat; 
Nor parching thirst, nor famine’s power 
Could shake him in their evil hour. 


When, they whom he had served so long, 
Kepaid him with reproach and wrong, 
He swerved not from his noble aim, 
Through weal or wee ’twas all the same. 
His task was ended—they, his care, 
Through many a long and weary year, 
Were hastening onward to possess 
The soil his foot might never press ; 
Untouched his strength, undimmed his eye, 
He sought this wild, lone spot, to die. 


Canaan's fair land beneath him lay, 
Stretching to the far distant sea; 
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The stately plains of Jericho,— 

Judea’s vales and mountains high, 

All were beneath his kindling eye ;-—> ° 
These were his people’s, not his own, 
One long and lingering look alone 

Was granted to his earnest prayer, 
Their promised home he might not share. 


His generous and devoted breast 
Found in a lighter land its rest, 
A calm no violence could break, 
A joy no ill could ever shake, 
A land by mortals never trod, 
The very Paradise of God. 


This glorious scene beneath him spread, 
The bright sky bent above his head, 
Mid those stern crags and mountain steeps 
The weary Prophet calmly sleeps. 
No human foot hath ever pressed 
The spot whereon his ashes rest; 
His lofty sepulchre is raised 
Where human eye hath never gazed.— 
Thus Israel’s Prophet passed away 
Mid Nature’s wildest majesty. 

S*eene, 


Boston, Jan. 1837. 
BO 
Mrs. Phelps to the Editor, 


Mrs. Hate, 


Tne enclosed communication for the Lady’s 

Book, is from the pen of a gentleman who re- 
gards with deep interest the character and con- 
dition of woman. Our friend and advocate, in 
attributing to our sex so great a share in the ad- 
vances from savage to civilized and refined life, 
undoubtedly very much overrates our influence 
and exertions. 
It is encouraging to meet with respect and 
commendation, and especially to find some men 
who are disposed to atone for the injustice we 
have received from others. The cutting wrong 
of Young, the despotic edicts of Milton, the 
sneers of Pope, the polite sarcasms of Addison, 
the coarse ribaldry of Shakspeare, with the li- 
centious wit of Byron, and the degrading volup- 
tuousness of Moore, have been re-echoed by men 
of inferior minds, who thought what disgraced 
their betters, honoured them. Thus have the 
name and character of woman been degraded ;— 
and though the charms of a mistress might be 
celebrated in licentious verse, the husband learn- 
ed to doubt and despise his wife, and the son 
to dishonour his mother. 


‘¢ Frailty thy name is woman,”’ 


With other like epigrams, are ever in the mouths 
of those who delight in considering females in 
the worst possible light, having themselves asso- 
ciated with the most unworthy of the sex. 

We are at the best, Heaven knows, weak 
enough, prone to be led captive by our own fool- 





Here Jordan rolled its swelling tide, 
There, Seir raised its rugged side ; 
The Dead Sea’s blighted shores below; 
15 


ish imaginations, and to indulge in idle dreams 
of some visionary Hareth ;—we may often he 
vain, selfish and unreasonabic, but we receive so 
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many corrections from the hand of our Father in 
Heaven, that we are brought to a sense of duty, 
and the need of something better than earth can 
afford us. ‘Thus is strength given to aid our 
weakness, and we are borne by strong desires 
for moral elevation into an atmosphere purified 
from vanity, selfishness and the host of unworthy 
emotions which lie in wait for the female heart. 
When we meet with men who treat us as moral 
and intellectual beings, who encourage us in our 
attempts to improve ourselves and society around 
us, we ought to feel grateful in proportion, to 
the obloquy which others have heaped upon us. 


HARETH AND AMINAH, 
AN ALLEGORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


“The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled.” 


Ir was upon a vast island that Hareth delight- 
ed in life, and in the consciousness of existence. 
Why he was, or how he came to be, he knew 
not, nor did he think to enquire. Surrounding 
objects first caught his attention, and called forth 
thought. His form erect, his first glance was 
naturally thrown upon the heavens. The blue 
concave, descending all around with architec- 
tural precision to the green fringed horizon; the 
glorious sun, rising aloft with an effulgence of 
light, and swimming, self-balanced, in the vast 
expanse, were viewed with transporting delight, 
mingled with reverential awe and wonder. 

_Scarcely had he felt the ecstacy of thought, be- 
fore appetite reminded him that he was of the 
earth, and must seek from its bosom the aliment 
to sustain him. And he heaved his first sigh 
on being made conscious that existence had its 
pains, too, as well as its pleasures. Already had 
the earth been clothed with verdure. Already 
had the herb sent forth its foliage, its blossoms, 
and its fruit. Already had the deep, dense forest 
appeared, and, from its ten thousand harps, sent 
up to the throne of the Eternal, its everlasting 
hymns of praise. 

The earth, too, the ocean, and the air had al- 
ready began to teem with life. In the deep, the 
huge monsters, the sealy races, and the tiny 
tribes were there. The elastic air bore aloft its 
winged tenants of every plume and feather. And 
the earth, the solemn earth was filled. The 
shaggy beasts of the forest, savage and fell ;— 
those more docile of upland and moors—worm, 
reptile, and insect, all were there, each in the 
place best fitted for his individual existence. Ha- 
reth, guided by instinct, took that which seemed 





good to him, and was satisfied. 
Again he was happy. The light and warmth | 
imparted from the bright orb of day, now riding 
in full splendour above him; the soft sighing of 
the breeze attuned to harmony with the songs of | 


livened with lamb, kid, and fawa, skipping and 
bounding upon it—all conspired to fill his soul 
with gratitude. Transporting emotions swell- 
ed his bosom. And when he contemplated a 
scene of so much splendour, harmony and beau- 
ty, he felt that it must have been the offspring of 
power, wisdom, and benevolence, and a sense of 
holy devotion came over him. And while he 
walked forth boldly amidst the works, he felt 
safe in the goodness and loving kindness of God. 


CHAPTER II. 


But a change came over Hareth. He saw 
animated nature in pain; he was alone. And 
when he looked and beheld himself naked, he felt 
helpless. Surrounded with dangers, and yet no 
one to cheer and comfort him. Every fibre 
of his frame thrilling for the desire of social in- 
tercourse, and yet condemned to solitude! This 
was notall. ‘That fair horizon, lately so serene 
and tranquil, began to gather clouds and black- 
ness. Forked lightnings darted their arrows 
from the bosom of the vapory tempest. Thun- 
ders rolled in the distance,.and the firm earth 
on which he stood was shaken. Hareth trembled. 
This scene could present to his affrighted imagi- 
nation none other than the strange work of of- 
fended deities. And in his heart he believed 
that there were gods of vengeance as well as of 
mercy. 

He looked around him with terror and affright. 
He felt a desire for shelter; and he fled to the 
rocks and mountains for protection. While 
climbing, with anxious solicitude, near the bases, 
the mouth of a cavern presented itself. He glad- 
ly entered. Within, it was sufficiently capacious 
and roomy, though the floor, however, was strew- 
ed with huge fragments of rocks, which from 
time to time had fallen from the roof and walls 
of thecavern. Upon one of these he seated himself. 
His first feeling was that of present safety, min- 
gled, however, with a superstitious awe, the 
cause of which he neither knew, nor sought to 
comprehend. When the tempest had subsided, 
he was rejoiced once more to emerge into open 
day. The purified atmosphere ; the singing of 
the birds; the fragrance of the flowers; the 
echoes upon the mountains; the bow in the cloud; 
the murmur of the stream, and the bounding of 
hart and hind over the heath, all, all filled him 
with increased wonder and delight. 

But the sun, the glorious sun, the revealer of 
all this harmony and beauty, was sinking be- 
hind the western horizon. The shades of even- 
ing gradually drew on; and nature sunk in 
darkness, and in night. 

The cavern in the side of the mountain once 
more became a place of refuge for Hareth. He 
found a space, beside the fragments of the rocks, 
in which to stretch himself, and he sunk to re- 
pose. 


CHAPTER III. 


Hareth dreamed. A vision of celestial beauty 


birds and all vocal things: the sweet air filled | came over him. He conceived himself standing 
with perfumes exhaled from thousands of odorif- 
erous shrubs and flowers: the landscape, the 
fair wide-stretching landscape of mountains, 
vales, and stream—of forest, copse, and dell, en- 


upon the shore of a long and narrow lake, upon 
the smooth surface of which he had seen re- 
flected the blue concave of the heavens above, 
and the green foliage of the trees and shrubbery 
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growing upon its borders. But now, on the 
dark bosom of the transparent Jake, near the 
shore, opposite to him, another object was re- 
flected. And what an object! In exterior form 
another self, only more just and delicate in its 
proportions—more soft and tranquil in its form 
and feature. But whether of earth, of air, or of 
water, he could not tell. He saw in it, how- 
ever, an embodied essence of those undefinable 
feelings, which he had so often experienced, but 
of which he knew neither their origin nor pur- 
pose. Considering it a being of the lake, he 
was about to plunge in, in order to take it to 
himself, and lay it in his bosom, as he hoped, 
forever; when, on changing his position, it 
vanished from the surface of the water, and re- 
appeared among the foliage and flowers, upon 
the border of the lake beyond. A wreath of 
roses, braided with luxuriant auburn tresses, 
formed a bandeau, encircling a high and open 
forehead ; full flowing hair fell, in spiral curls, 
vpon the rounded waist, anda girdle of run- 
ning evergreens thrown gracefully over the 
shoulders, concealed the form, like the cestus 
worn by her, who, afterwards, upon the rocks of 
Cythna, rose from the foam of the sea. There 
stood the form, in the eyes of Hareth most de- 
sirable ; by its attitudes, smiles, and gestures, it 
seemed to contemplate him with equal intensity 
and delight. In a violent effort to fly to her, he 
awoke. But the fit of delicious excitement in 
which he awoke, was succeeded only by disap- 
pointment, and a keener sense of loneliness and 
privation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Hareth arose, and again sallied forth from his 
eave. The sweet birds had begun their morning 
matins, and responded to each other from every 
copse and tree, in notes of love. Hareth, for the 
first time, understood the spirit which animated 
their songs. And now hesighed ; and now was 
lost in silent reverie ;—now he murmured in plain- 
tive, and now he sung in lively amatory strains. 


He wandered, restless and unsatisfied, from place | 


to place, without knowing why or whither. 


e sought the lovely lake—the scene of his | 


last night’s vision. He found it. The clear, 
transparent expanse of water was there; the 
foliage and the flower fringed border were there ; 
the lofty trees, and the high blue concave were 
there; and he saw them reflected, in all their 
beauty, upon the green, watery mirror, as in his 
dream he saw them. But he saw no more. 
The lovely, embodied, living revelation, he saw 
not; but it was, nevertheless, in his min’, in 
his heart perpetually. It had there its local habi- 
tation—and he gave to ita name. He called it 
Aminan. Up and down, from end to end he 
traversed the lake, in search of his Aminah. 
He made the woods and shores of the lake vocal 
with Aminah, ‘The last aspiration he breathed 
when he left the lake, for his cave, at night, and 
the first upon his return in the morning, was for 
Aminah, Day after day, month after month, 


and year after year, rolled on, with all their 
changes, but they brought no change in the 
affections of Hareth for his Aminab. 














CHAPTER V. 


’ 

In the meantime the nails upon the hands 
and feet of Hareth grew, and became like birds 
claws. The thick, bushy hair upon his temples 
went uncombed; and his beard, al] neglected, 
fell, in snaky curls, upon his brawny chest; 
even the loose fragments of rocks upon the floor 
of his cave, were not removed to give space for 
a more comfortable bed. 

The timid beasts of the forest fled from before 
him as from one unworthy of trust; and those 
more bold and ferocious came down upon him, 
and effectually contested his right to dominion 
over them ; even the herbage, and roots, and nuts, 
which a prudent forecast of hunger and want had 
taught him to gather and garner up in his cave, 


; he could not make sure of; for his fellow-crea- 


tures of the desert—cats, monkeys, and bears— 
as often as he left his cave, would rush in and 
claim to themselves the fruit his labour had stored. 
And so, in his extremity, he was often obliged 
to feed on worms, and such filthy reptiles as he 
could dig from the earth. 

Yet, amidst all this wretchedness—this 
thoughtless negligence—this rude indulgence, 
and filthy living, Hareth had yet one recess, 
pure and undefiled; it was that in which he 
cherished, with primeval freshness, the memory 
of Aminah. And, behold! the appointed hour 
for his regeneration, though long delayed, at 
length drew nigh. 

Nature, through all her works, gave signs of 
the approaching joyous event. Seasons grew 
more propitious, and fruits more abundant; 
timid animals grew more docile, and savage 
beasts less cruel and ferccious. And now 
Hareth himself felt unusual emotions when he 
approached, as his manner was, the lake of 
Vision. 

It was no dream or illusion now; yet he felt 
the same indescribable freshness of emotions as 
he did when his former, ever to be remembered, 
dream came over him. All animated nature 
seemed serious and tranquil, butgay. ‘The heart 
of Hareth had already partaken of the general 
satisfaction and joy. Buthow was it increased ? 
what emotions shook his soul, when, on arrivin 
upon the shore of the lake, he saw, imprinted, 
and traced along upon the sand, footsteps like 
his own, but smaller; nay, more, when he raised 
his eyes, and directed them to the opposite shore, 
he saw there, standing in life and in motion, the 
real presence, the true corporeal interpretation of 
his former vision—his long, heart-cherished 
Aminah. There, indeed, she stood—the bandeau 
of roses around her head—the green Cestus en- 
circling her form, which, in its attitudes of 
modesty and grace, outrivalled that divine con- 
ception, afterwards made immortal by the chisel 
of Praxiteles! ' 


CHAPTER VI. 


The smiling, playful Aminah, now, with a 
soft and wavy motion of her hand, without seem- 
ing conscious of what she did, beckoned Hareth 
to come to her. This slight encouragement, 
though hardly necessary, was precious, and it 
was instantly obeyed. Indeed they both com- 
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AND 





AMINAH. 





menced a simultaneous movement in a direction 


to meet each other, and although that of Aminah | 


appeared at first equally rapturous and ardent, 
yet, as they rapidly neared each other, her’s be- 
came evidently more and more wavering, until 
with a kind of 


*« Sweet, reluctant, timorous delay,” 


she slid, blushingly, behind a liftle arbour, formed 
of orange trees and vines, and then, seated be- 
neath clusters of fruit, she waited the advances 
of Hareth. He soon placed her by his side, 
where he felt that she belonged. He invited 
her to share with him his rude home; but this 
invitation had been anticipated, by a conscious- 
ness in her, that it was a law of her nature to 
follow him. 

Before she left the nuptial bower, so many 
oranges and clusters of grapes as she could 
place conveniently in the folds of her Cestus, 
she secured. 
gested to her companion the provident thought 
of removing some loose fragments of rocks 
from the clift. in a precipice they were passing, 
around which swarms of bees were clustering, 
which, when down, she gently cleaved from the 
hive a well filled comb for their evening’s repast. 


counsel from courage and perseverance in the 
performance of her duties. She won by degrees 
npon the ancient gross habits of her husband. 
Those filthy excrescences, the nails and beard, 


| gradually fell off; and his stubborn locks sub- 


And while on their way she sug- | 


As soon as she entered her husband’s apart- | 


ment, she saw its neglected, dilapidated condi- 
tion. Upon her suggestion, the loose fragments 
of rocks were all removed from the floor ; every 
nook and crevice of the cave was examined, and 


every thing offensive to taste and delicacy was | 


removed, purifying water was then brought from 
a neighbouring fountain, and before nightfall 


the rude, uncomfortable dwelling was transform- | 
ed into a tasteful, rustic boudoir; and that place, | 


so lately the abode of solitary misery only, now 


put on acheerful aspect, and with cleanliness | 
| the feet of the agonized Saviour, and wiping 


and comfort, constituted an inviting home. 

The blissful pair arose with the dawn, and 
commenced their daily labours; and although 
those labours had for their first and immediate 
object only self-preservation and the enjoyment 
of personal existence, yet they were destined in 
their ultimate effects, to subdue the earth, and 
render it a residence for immortals. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Love, and its attendant effect, a desire to please, 
were, from the first, truly and sincerely felt by 
Hareth for his Aminah. But her lot was, never- 
theless, at first, exceedingly hard. She hada 
quick sense of the beautiful and the useful, but 
her desires and efforts to attain them were not 
always approved or well seconded. Hareth 
was exceedingly prone to relax into his former 
solitary feelings: and he indulged himself in 
habits of negligence and inattention; and it 
was with great difficulty, and by long continued 
efforts that she finally enabled him to triumph 
over his slothful propensities. With him, to 
live, seemed to be enough; with her, then, was 
neither rest nor comfort, unless the means of 
living were, not only abundant, but at hand, and 
well served up. To affect al] this required great 
care and labour; and by far too much of it was 
permitted to rest on her. 








But a sort of prophetic | 


mitted themselves to the dominion of her comb. 

Afterward, the rapid increase of inen, and the 
congregaticn of them into cities, did much for 
her. Voyages, travels, commerce, the inter- 
change of languages, of manners, and of customs, 
together with the fashions and embellishments 
thus introduced, did more. But then, of all 
these improvements, it must be remarked, she 
was the origina] and moving cause; and it was 
but just that she, at least, should become a joint 
partaker in their beneficial effects. 

Literature at length came; and although she 
was hot permitted to invigorate herself by its 
direct rays, yet the reflected light she was per- 
mitted to enjoy, increased, greatly, her hap- 
piness, while it gave her influence and power. 
These, as fast as she obtained, she put to use; 
and thus her power and influence acted and re- 
acted—like the two-edged sword in the hand of 
the angel, they cut every way. Men were ex- 
cited to noble enterprizes for their own honour 
and aggrandizement; they gallantly performed 
them, not for themselves, but for their “lady 
love ;”” and both were elevated by the process. 

The physical sciences at Jength came, and 
by supplying all the means for an infinite pro- 
gression in human improvement and enjoyment, 
superseded the necessity of, and relieved her 
from servile labour. This happy and glorious 
change in her condition, introduced her, as a 
thing of course, into the temple of the Fine Arts, 
and from thence to that of Religion—the transit 
was easy and natural. 

This little story here leaves the female where 
eternity must find her, washing with her tears 


them with the hairs of her head—last at the 
cross, first at the sepulchre; clothed with the 
robe of heavenly charity, an angel of relief 
wherever the cry of human suffering is heard; 
a ministering spirit, whose happy office it is to 
increase continually the innumerable multitudes 
of the redeemed, so that they may be made 
meet to enter upon that holy rest, prepared for 


them in the bosom of their God. _R 


ne @ Oe — 


As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to 
be more happy than any man can be, is often 


| more miserable than most men are, so the sceptic, 


in a vain attempt to be wise beyond what is per- 
mitted to man, plunges into a darkness more 
deplorable, and a blindness more. incurable 
than that of the common herd, whom he de- 
spises and would fain instruct. For the more 
precious the gift, the more pernicious ever will 
be the abuse of it, as the most powerful medi- 
cines are the most dangerous, if misapplied, and 
no error is so remediless as that which arises, 
not from the exclusion of wisdom, but from its 
perversion. The sceptic, when he plunges into 
the depths of infidelity, like the miser who leaps 
from the shipwreck, will find that the treasures 
which he bears about him, will only sink him 


prescience was always her's; and she took | deeper in the abyss. 
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For the Lady's Book. 


LINES TO A BELOVED FRIEND, 


On sending him a Seal, bearing the device of a Leaf, 
with the motto *‘ Je ne change qu’en mourant.” 


Taker, dearest, take the little seal, 
That I have sent a gift to thee, 
And let the words on it reveal 
The strength of woman’s constancy. 


Mid storm and calm, midst gloom and light, 
Her love still wears a fadeless green, 

In life there’s nought has power to blight ; 
Till death’s chill hour no change is seen. 


What tho’ the bard has falsely sung 
Woman is faithless, light and vain, 

Believe him not—her love has clung 
When friend nor parent would remain. 


And he who said her firmest vow 
Is traced upon the faithless sand, 

He surely was, you will allow, 
Unworthy of her heart or hand. 


But thou art one, for whom her heart 
Will throb with fervent constancy, 

And if thou’rt called by death to part 
Will surely break—in losing thee ! 


Should’st thou in hours of dark despair 
E’er doubt thine absent Anna’s love, 

Look on her gift, the impress there 
Will pass—ere she inconstant prove. 


Then, dearest, take the little seal, 
That I have sent a gift to thee, 
And let the words on it reveal 
The strength of woman’s constancy. 


A. J. G. 


Baltimore, Md. 


—=_=——= 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE TRIALS OF THE DIFFIDENT, 


A happy group had collected around Mrs, 
Carter’s fire-side on Christmas evening, consist- 
ing of her Son and daughter and one or two young 
visitors. It was a small and well-selected cir- 
cle, just enough to gather within a comfortable 
distance of the glowing Lehigh fire, and all able 
and willing to contribute their quota to the even- 
ing’s amusements, from the graceful and elegant 
lady of the house to her son Horace, the young- 
est of the party, who was a true school-boy, full 
of gaiety and roguery. The centre table was 
covered with engravings, choice books, carica- 
tures, &,, which had been brought forward for 
the amusement of the company, and which, if 
one might judge by the merriment they excited, 
had well answered their purpose. 
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** Look at this, Jane,” 


cried a young lady, 
“look at this caricature of the Bashful Man. 
Is’nt it good, and how natural!” 

“Yes,” replied Jane Ellis. 
hands are clenched—you may mark that as the 


“See how his 


criterion of bashfulness. Ellen Chapman al- 
ways carries her liands in that way when she is 
embarrassed. I heard her brother tell her the 


| other day, that if she was a boy, it would be 


taken as an invitation te. a boxing match.” 
‘Ellen would not be half as diffident as she 


| is,”? remarked Mary Carter, ever ready to put in 


an excusing word, “if they were not always ri- 


| diculing her and scolding at her at home for her 


| awkwardness. 


I believe she is more afraid of 


| her brother than of society, after all.” 


**T am not much surprised that they laugh at 
her,” replied Jane. ‘She really makes herself 
ridiculous, and [ should not blame George much 
if he refused to go into company with her. If 
any one speaks to her, she is so frightened she 
never hears what they say, and if, by any means 
she should happen to catch it, she would not 
know how to reply. When she dances she 
blunders so that she puts out the whole set, and 
if any one urges her to sing, she is in an agony. 
In short, she appears to think that people have 
nothing to do but to look at her.” 

“She is a match for Joe Green!”? exclaimed 
Horace. “He is the very queerest compound 
of awkwardness, bashfulness and rudeness, I 
ever saw. I will advise him to call and see 
Miss Chapman. I should like to introduce 
them.” 

‘It is not Ellen’s fault that she is diffident,” 
persisted Mary. ‘She cannot help it. She is 


| very much superior to common young ladies, and 


‘ we have no other evidence. 


if she would but let her talents ‘shine out,’ would 
be admired.” 

‘We must take your word for it, Mary, for 
If she can say any- 
thing worth hearing, it is a pity that she never 


| speaks above a whisper,”’ continued Jane, who 
| seemed to take as much pleasure in ridiculing 








. him out of some of his difficulties, you might not 


her friends as Mary did in excusing them. 

“‘ Never speaks above a whisper!’ repeated 
Horace. “She will be the very character for 
Joe, for when he is embarrassed, he speaks so 
loud you could hear him a mile off. And this 
we esteem a great blessing, for he says such 
queer things that it would be a pity to lose 
them.” 

‘** Pray, Horace,” said his mother, “*do you 
and the rest of the boys amuse yourselves by ri- 
diculing this poor boy?” 

“ Why, mother, it is impossible not to laugh 
at him; and I must confess that the boys do play 
some tricks upon him.” 

“‘T hope, my son, that whatever they do, you 
will never join them in tormenting him. If you 
could but realize the actual distress which a dif- 
fident person suffers, you would pity him too 
much to add to his embarrassment.”’ 

‘I do pity the poor fellow sometimes,” said 
Horace, ** when he stands blustering and twist- 
ing his handkerchief and looking the picture of 
despair; but he is an unfailing source of fun 
to the boys.” 

“I think, Horace, that if you were to help 


, 
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have so much fun, but you would be happier in 
the end.” 

** | am sure you would,” added Mary. “Ido 
not see how any one can laugh at a diffident per- 
son, for it is easy to see how much they suffer, 
and it is a thing they cannot help.” 

**] am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. Carter. 
“Diffidence may be one of the hardesto overcome 
of all failings; but I do not believe that it is in- 
curable; indeed, 1 know by experience that it is 
not.” 

* You, mother!” exclaimed Mary, “ you, who 
are so easy and self-possessed in company! Is 
it possible that you were ever diffident.” 

It is very possible, my dear. When 1 was 
about your age, | was so diffident that I hardly 
dared to raise my eyes, and as tospeaking, I con- 
sidered that an impossibility. It is partly 
the recollection of my own sufferings, which 
leads me to plead so earnestly for those who are 
so afflicted with this disease, for | may well call 
it a disease. It destroyed all my pleasure, it 
made me seem awkward and ignorant where I 
most wished to please, and I believe it some- 
times made my friends feel ashamed of me. Many 
a time have | stood trembling in the entry when 
summoned to the parlour to see visiters, dread- 
ing and fearing to go in, now taking hold of the 
handle with all the courage I could gather, and 
resolving to enter, and again determining that I 
could not possibly do it. And when at last with 
a desperate effort 1 made my entrance, I have 
felt as much alarmed in the presence of one or 
two ladies, who probably never thought of look- 
ing at me, as I should in facing acannon. At 
school I could hardly ever recite my lessons, 
though they were generally well-learned, for the 
moment a question was asked me, my ideas all 
fled, and if 1 did answer, I invariably excited a 
laugh, by addressing Mr. Elliott, our teacher, 
by the title of Ma’am, a,name which he did not 
seem to like at all. 

“I wish some of your school-fellows, Horace, 
who are so ready for * fun,’ at any expense, could 
experience for a few moments half the misery 
which diffident persons feel when detected in such 
a mistake. 1 thinkét would make them. much 
more considerate. In my diffident years®] was 
fortunate in one respect. My manners were 
never ridiculed or criticised at home. My mo- 
ther knew that this was not the way to cure the 
fault. When she found that it was increasing 
upon me, she considered seriously what could 
be done, and finally concluded to take me as 
often into the presence of strangers as it was 
possible, hoping that I should in time become so 
accustomed to it that it would not embarrass me. 
This, as you may imagife, was not particularly 
agreeable to me, and when my mother first an- 
nounced her intention of taking me with her to 
drink tea with a friend, | was actually dismayed 
and begged hard to be left at home. In answer 
to my entreaties my mother told me frankly her 
reasons for wishing me to go, and urged me to 
exert self-denial and moral courage enough 
to co-operate with her in endeavouring to cure 
the fault. 

“¢This diffidence,’ she said, ‘is no trifling 
fault. It will destroy both your happiness and 
your usefulness if it is not corrected, and it 
ean be overcome if you wil] only make a resolute 














effort to doit. Go with me to-morrow night, but do 
not think of it, and dread it, until you feel as if you 
were going to be martyred. Dare to look up in 
the course of the evening, and you will find that 
the company are not thinking or talking about 
you. You are young yet, and are not the first 
object of attention. When you realize this, your 
manners will become simple and natural as they 
are athome. J need not fear that you will grow 
forward or bold—¢hat would be worse than your 
present diffidence.’ 

“Thus pleasantly and seriously did my mo- 
ther talk to me upon the subject till I resolved 
to do all in my power to overcome my foolish 
bashfulness; and ] aceompanied her to Mrs, 
White’s without raising a single cbjection. But 
it requires practice to ‘make perfect,’ and 
this, my first attempt to acquire ease of manner, 
was not eminently successful. There were one 
or two ladies there beside my mother, and the sim- 
ple ‘How.do you do?’with which they greeted me, 
sounded im my ears as terrible as if it had been 
necessary that I should deliver an oration in re- 
turn. I could not even reach a va¢amt chair with- 
out stumbling over a cricket lay in my 
way, and this slight accident entirely destroyed 
all the little composure which 1 had been able to 
preserve. I sat down, blushing and confounded, 
and it was long after most of the company had, 
probably, forgotten that there was sueh a person 
as myself in the room, before I ventured to look 
up. 

en Just as my cheeks were beginning to feel a 
little cooler, and I a little more at my ease, a 
lady near me happened to remark that] resembled 
my mother very much, and this unfortu 
speech renewed all my blushing and all myem- ~ 
barrassment. The idea of having any s 8 
eye fastened on my face was too much for me, 
and J looked first up to the ceiling, then down 
upon the floor, and finally gazed steadfastly upon 
the opposite wall, thinking I would give any- 
thing 1 possessed in the world if I were only at 
home again.” 

“I shall spare the diffident in future, mother, 
for your sake,” said Horace, Jaughing. * 

did you never tell us of your ‘ early sufferings’ 
before?”’ 

** You have not heard the worst yet, Horace,” 
said his mother. * At tea time my troubles were 
redoubled. Tea, I never touched at home, I 
could not endure the taste of it, but not knowing 
what else to do, I took acup, and was busily 
employed in trying to make it stand still in my 
saucer, when another waiter was handed to me. 
In my haste and embarrassment, I snatched the 
first thing I saw, which happened to be an enor- 
mous piece of cheese, never intended, I presume, 
for one person’s benefit alone. I was now well 
supplied with the two things I hated worst in the 
world; tea in one hand, and cheese in the other. 
What to do with either, I knew not, for I could 
not think of tasting them, and my antipathy to 
cheese was so great, that I could not endure to 
have it near me. After deliberating upon the 
subject, I had just concluded to watch for an op- 
portunity and throw the cheese through the open 
window, by which I sat, when my sister, who 
sat near me, turned round and involuntarily ex- 
claimed, ‘ My dear Mary what are you going to 
do with that great piece of cheese?” 
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“This speech drew the eyes of the company 
upon me, and my confusion was almost too great 
to be borne, and to add to it, my tea-cup, to which 
I had forgotten to attend, slid from the saucer, 
and in a moment was lying upon the floor, bro- 
ken in twenty pieces!” 

*“ Oh! mother, how unfortunate !”? exclaimed 
Mary. 

«You had some cause to be embarrassed then,” 
said another. 

“Yes, I think I had,” replied Mrs. Carter, 
“but the accident was productive of one good 
effect. It afforded me a good excuse to get out 
of the room that I might dry my dress, which 
was thoroughly soaked. 1 did not enjoy much, 
as youmay imagine, on this evening, but my mo- 
ther entreated me not to be discouraged, pointed 
out to me that my misfortunes arose only from 
my own confusion, and finally induced me to try 
her plan again, telling me, that to overcome a 
fault like diffidence, requires both e and 
perseverance, and that I must not expect to suc- 
ceed on the first trial or the second, but assuring 
ine that if bdid not despair I should in the end 
meet with suecess. And I found that her pro- 
phecy was a true one. I became gradually more 
at my ease in company, until finally I could 
make myself quite happy in the presence of 
strangers.” 


B. — 


Boston, Jan, 1837. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A HUSBAND. 


‘¢ For what is heaven but the communion of 
kindred spirits, and fellowship with the Saviour.” 





I wou p not love another— 
Oh, no! it could not be, 

If death’s dark messenger should set 
His icy seal on thee. 


I could not bury in thy grave 
The hoarded love of years, 

This heart could never quite forget, 
Though time should dry its tears. 


If in that home of angels, 
Where the pure hearted go, 
The loved, in form and features, 

*Tis given us to know ; 


If mingled with the blessedness 
Which dwelleth only there, 

The memory of those hopes may live 
Which Christians here may share ; 


Then roaming through those fields of light 
How could I happy be, 

Though the Saviour’s love should gird me round, 
Were this love not shared with thee ? 


AUGUSTA. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE "CONVERSAZIONE," 


I consider woman as a beautiful, romantic animal, 
that may be adorned with furs and feathers, pearls 
and diamonds, ores and silks.”’— Tatler. 


Is it thus that all the care and cost of dress is 
undervalued ? Can the study of modes, and the 
lavish expenditure which the changes of costume 
renders indispensable, only obtain for woman 
the appellation of * romantic animal ?” We trust 
not. We intend to show that the true taste in * 
dress is an intellectual accomplishment, requir- 
ing mental facultiés of a high order to understand, 
and great moral power of mind to practice. 
True, the *“ world of fashion” seems somewhat 
chaotic; but the principle of order can be de- 
duced wherever there is an end to be obtained, 
and means‘to accomplish it within human power. 
The end sought in dress is the perfection of 
the human person—the clothing of the body 
being, by the Creator, left to the ingenuity of 
his reasoning creatures. Dress, therefore, to be 
perfect, must insure physical comfort as well as 
comeliness of appearance; for unless the human 
form is comfortable, beauty of face and symme- 
try of form cannot be Jélig continued, 

“The beauty of the women of France is 
wound up every morning like a pendulum,” says 
the Chinese Spy, “as if their charms 
clock work ; it is a flower which springs ope 
dies ina day.”’ Without admitting this entire 
dependence of beauty on personal care, we may 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that it does 
require scrupulous neatness, and the cultivation 
of a refined and discriminating taste in dress, to 
preserve beauty and make an ordinary face and 
person agreeable. In studying to acquire this 
perfect taste we must always bear in mind that 


‘* True art is nature to advantage dress’d.’” 


Our province is not to create, but to adorn; and 
the principles which condvge to this agreeable 
effect must be in accordance with the original 
plan on which the Creator has moulded his most 
perfect earthly work. Were all forms and faces 
of the same type, and all complexions of the 
same hue, the rules of dress would be ver 
simple; the diversity of personal appearance it 
is which makes the study one of difficulty, and 
the art so rare of attainment. Take, for in- 
stance, the hair. How rarely do we see a lady 
with her hair arranged in conformity to her style 
of features. Yet on this art depends much of 
the beauty of her appearance. Those who have 
broad or very round faces should never wear 
their hair low on the forehead, nor attempt the 
Greek style—drooping, and light clusters ‘of 
curls are for them much the most becoming. It 
requires a Grecian form of face to adorn the *4 
coiffure of Sapho. , 
Those ladies who have large and promifient 
features, look best with their hair dressed high 
on the head, and in heavy masses of curls or 
puffs at the sides. A Madonna face, with a 
fair and rather low forehead, is charming with 
the hair simply parted ; but this is a style which 
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becomes but few. Far the greater number of 
female taces are set off to advantage by curls or 
puffs of hair on the temples and cheeks—the 
exact regulation of the size and form of these 
constitute the true art of “adorning the hair ;” 
for all ornaments worn on the head will be in- 
efficient to remedy the defects of a bad arrange- 
ment of the tresses. 

We have said nothing of the necessity of the 
most scrupulous neatness in combing and brush- 
ing the head ; for directions of this kind, if need- 
ed, we refer our readers to that mine of prac- 
tical directions—** The Young Ladies’ Friend.” | 
Mrs. Farrar is the Mentor all should be ac- 
quainted with. 

In examining engravings of ancient costumes, 
and looking over descriptions of absolute fash- 
ions, we are convinced that the present age is by 
no means so extravagant and absurd in the fash- 
ions of dress as many that have preceded it. 
In truth, we do hope and believe that there is a 
real advance in the kpowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of taste—a knowledge which will no more 
be lost, than the art of printing ; for this taste is, 
so far as it conforms to the nature of human 
beings—a truth which the mind, once possessing, 
cannot let go—it will be transmitted with the 
race. 

There is nothing now in vogue, so absurd, 
as were the monstrous head-dresses worn in 
France and England, about two centuries since. 
This artificial tower of hair, rose'to the height 
of eighteen inches, or sometimes two feet. The 
process of arranging this ridiculous fashion, is 
thus detailed by the Lady Mary Evelyn, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Evelyn, in a poem, entitled “* A 
Voyage to Marryland, or the Ladies’ Dressing- 
Room.” 


“« The settee, cupec, place aright 
Frelange, fontange. favourite, 

Monte lu haute and palisade, 

Sorti, Flandan, (great helps to trade, ) 
Bourjorgne,, jardine, cornette, 
Frilal, next upper pinner set, 

Round which it does our ladies please 
To spread the hood called rayonnes. 
Nor eruches, she nor confidentes, 
Nor passages nor bergers wants, 
And when this grace nature denies 
An artificial tour supplies. 

All which with Meurtriers unite, 
And creve ceurs silly fops to smite. 

. * * * . * 
Thus face—that erst near head was placed, 
Imagine now about the waist. 

For tour on tour, and tire on tire, 
Like steeple Bow, or Grantham spire, 
Or Septizonium once at Rome, 

(But does not half so well become 
Fair lady’s head) you here behold 
Beauty by tyrant mode controlled.”* 





* Settee—the double pinner of the head dress. 
Cupee—another pinner. 

Frelange—bonnet and pinner together. 
Fontange—the top knot. 

Fatorites—locks dangling on the temples. 
«Monte la hante—wires to raise the head dress. 





The tyrant mode does notnow reign with such 
despotic sway. here is more independence in 
individual opinion; and as the minds of females 
are better cultivated, their judgments will be- 
come more rational, and thus taste, enlightened 
by reflection and observation, will discard for- 
ever the puerile and hideous disfigurements 
which have been adopted under the sanction of 
fashion. 

It is a sad spectacle when the mode becomes, 
like the grave, a Jeveller, and bows to its arbi- 
trary decisions every rank and condition, all 
ages, and complexions, and forms. A short and 
rather embonpoint lady should never wear a gown 
of large plaid, or in which large figures on the 
ground prevail. Nor should the trimming on 
the skirt, when such is the fashion, ever be made 
deep, or very full. A robe of plain texture, ora 
very small figure in the pattern, made long as 
those of the proud dames of Troy, will give a 
graceful ease to a form which oiherwise would 
incur the odious appellation of  dumpy !” 

On the other hand, no desire to be in the 
fashion, should ever induce a very tall, thin girl 
to appear in narrow drapery—it has a most re- 
pelling Witch-of-Endor effect, especially when 
of plain white. A very large, fat person appears 
best, that is, smallest, in black, or dark colours 
—for the robe and the trimmings should be the 
same colour, or nearly so, as the dress. The 
eye of the beholder has then no distinctions of 
hue by which to measure the distance of the 
ornaments. 

These are some of the first and simplest prin- 
ciples of adaptation which are required in dress, 
and should always modify, according to indivi- 
dual personal appearance, the prevailing fash- 
ions. It is by attention to these, that some ladies 
acquire and deserve the reputation of always 
being well-dressed. There is no unmeaning dis- 
play of decorations ; no expensive or gaudy orna- 
ment ever seen in their attire—but everything is’ 
appropriate. This art we are solicitous our young 
and beautiful countrywomen should acquire. 
We do earnestly hope that they will not be 
willing slaves.to the caprices of European modes. 
Even there, the juster notions are gaining on the 
public. A celebrated writer sensibly observes: 

“It would be mortifying to the feelings of 
many ladies, could they be made to understand 
how little the heart of man is affected by what 
is costly or new in their attire; how little it is 
piassed by the texture of their muslin, and how 





Palisade—wire sustaining the hair. 

Sorti—a small knot peeping out between pinner and 
bonnet. 

Flandan—a pinner joining with the bonnct. 

Bourjorgne—the first part of the head-dress next 
the hair. 

Jardine—the pinner next the bourjorgne. 

Rayone—a hood pinned in a circle like sun-beams. 

Cruches—small forehead curls. 

Confidents—small curls near the ears. 

Passages—curls near the temples. 

Berger—a small curled lock turned up with a puff. 

Tour—a tall head-dress of false hair. 

-Veurtriers—[murderers|—kuots uniting the curls. 

Creve Caeurs—[heart-breakers] curls near’ the 


neck. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 
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of two or three years, through the whole circle 


of sciences, besides languages and all the aceom- 
5 74 hile conden: and eye va 

) ! (on the t of 
vate irresponsible seiehlishiocasa) conite ue 


to be the sole places of instruction, the evil can- 
not be remedied. From fwo to three hundred 
pupils are consi tothe care of one woman; 
Wise, goud and intelligent she may be, but‘is not 
such a charge beyond the ability of any womant 
Experience has eh this to be the fact ; and 
instead of being instructed by a woman, Whose 
virtues and talents have conferred reputation on 
her school, the real instruetion of the pbpils is 
left to assistants, most usually young inexperi- 
enced assistants, who, deriting only pecaniary 
rewards for their arduous labours, are left with- 
out that responsibility, which is soch a powerful 
incentive to the ormance of duty—withont 
that reputation whichds one of its great rewards. 
“ Hf such are the difficulties and disadvanta 
attending intellectual] improvement under this 
of boarding-school education, how are 
jose attending moral culture enhanced! The 
thing is impossible. Before females are educa- 
téd as they ought to be, a complete revolution 
must take place. An entirely new syatem mast 
be formed. The work you are-now editing wil! 
be a most excellent iam for the transmission 
of ideas on ren subject, ‘oat I rejeice that you 
design making it the principal object of your at- 
. 1 Aged ee on woman in heripecipas ppbenh, 
that exaggeration, or deficiency 
ical utility, or feminine Melicacy, which 
characterize schemes for the improve- 
begun and 


i 


i 


ment of the sex. Gs oe =< you — 

Taust prosper; timately your views 
aan succeed, for they are true; and thgrath must, 
imthe end, prevail!” 


‘Ah, it is very pleasant to receive an epcourag- 
_ ing word-and kind wishes when we are labouring 
in the strong hope of doing good. That a great 
change is being effected in public opinion re- 
specting the es ion in which the influence of 
woman should be ‘held, no one who reads atid ob- 
serves the signs of the times can doubt. The 
vast moral power of the sex, and the advantages 
which society will gain by having this power 
used wisely, is rapidly attracting the attention of 
as well as christians—and states- 
men legislators cannot long neglect to make 
ision for the education of females. 
nd when woman enjoys the adva f edu- 
cation, in the manner appropriate to arac- 
ter and duties, proportionally with mao, she wil! 
no | deserve or incur from him the-epithet 
of “ romantic animal.” : 


ae On 


The first consideration with aknave, is how to 
help himself, and the second how to do it, with 
ao ance of helping you. Dionysius the 
stripped the sfatue of Jupiter Olympus 6f 
a of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of 
saying, gold is too cold in winter, and" too 
heavy in sammer.—It behooves us to take cure of 












THE NEW WORLD: - 
Wenx not thy mountains’ deep foundations laid, 
Columbia, when in beaven the Eternal Word — 
Spake forth creation?~-And when light obeyed, 
Oter the far West was not its full food pour’d?— 
And when thé rushing waters sought their bed,- 


Why art thou-new and young? Wert thou not twinn’d, 
With her, thine Eastern sister, in thy birth? 
It is that on her shore earth’s sovereign sinn'd, 
And death’s stern mandate cam? o’er nature’s mirth, 
As doth untimely frost on soft-eyed flowers, 
And laid deeay and age upon her Eden bowers! 


| While thou, Tike healthy plant by monntain stream, 
Moved o’er thee lightly, as a sunay dream ; 
The deadly thorn i¢ nourished by mian’s tears ; 
In human sins and sighs the earseis felt ! 
Twas there—while peace amid thy solitudes still 


And thns upon thy brow the crown of youth, —_. 

Earth’s flowery crown, was radiant and undimm’d, 
When the leagued Exiles, yowed to holy truth, 

The steadfast came !— And loud their voices hymn’d 
The great Jehovah, and He was their God ! i 
They saw His power and Jove where’er their footsteps 

. trod. : , : 


Stranger, explore our deep and pathless woods, 
Where for long centuries sunbeams ne’er have 


slept— "Soy 
Climb clond-erowned hills, and trace the sounding 
floods, w < ; 
Whose waters, since creation’s birth, have swept 
Unmarked by human eye—dnd own the view 
Is graud and awfal, to behold a world so new! 


*T will. rouse thy soul from lethargy, and break 

The chains that custom round her vietims binds, 
And high and holy energies will wake, 

And thou wilt feel bow strong are steadfast minds; 
And catch some portion of the quenchless flame, 
That fired the Pilgrita Band when hitherward they 

came. 


And bore they arms, or sumless riches here, . 

‘Fo found a Nation mighty as the land?— ~— 
The perfect faith that casts off mortal fear— 

The free thought, spurning tyranny’s command— 
Wealth, weapons of the sou/’ naught else was theirs; 
And thusa world was won by zeal and fervent prayers! 


Rome’s eagle held ‘his bold and boding flighg | 
Sen wk storm, where carnage might not 
Our eagle, "mid calm thies of cloudlets light 

Waves his broad. wings and leads the march of 


peace: _ ; 
War and ambition o’er the Old World reign— 
Freedom and peace, Columbia, bless thy green do- 


or ‘ eg La 





main! ; 
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THE TWO. GRAYES. 
. h fi } ke f, it 1G i 5 i « 
Written for the Lady's Book. I, 100, ha kaowa and ied hee aod 
“y : beauty, inte igence, er graceful ‘ ' 
a: delighted to dwell. , She had b —. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north Wind's breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast ai] seasons for thine own, oh! Death. - 
; Mrs. Hemans. 


To the ive and thoughtful there is a me- 
lancholy m about the quiet resting places of 
the dead. When harassed by the cares of life, 
or —_— by its sorrows, here are they sootlied 
and strengthened by the thought,.that the hour 
will soon come when their wearied frames will 


repose beneath the id, and their glad 
spirits wing their wey to Hand ‘who gave them. 
I have ever loved to tread these ed solitudes 


—the lastearthly homes of the departed, whether 
they bé among the ranges of marble tombs in the 
city cemetery, in the green re chorch-yard, 
or the sequestered family barial ground, kept 
sacred from the intruding footsteps of strangers, 
where those who have loved io life are clustered 
in one little band, apart from the rest of the world. 
When those who are sleeping in the earth are. 
unknown to me, still they are human béings; 
and I love to muse ‘on the history recorded ‘on 
their grave-stones. But when I am standin 
beside the muuldering remains of those whom 
knew and loved, oh! how vividly does memory 
bring back their recollection! I see them again 
in their owd homes, around their own fire-sides, 
until the fond drgam of fancy becomes painfully 
distinct in its imaginings. . 
spectng sg = has _— : ts ne Sag 
res ing the last eart we ace, it 
seldom ool the aculptured. line to tell the ‘cha- 
racter of its ingate, for it can sometimes be more 
forcibly read bf this choice than by any iaboured 
inseription. Travelling in a distabt section of 


the country, throagh a lonely part-of the village- | 


road, I saw a solitary grave in the centre of an 
extensive meadow. “There was a gentle rise 
at the farther extremity of the field that gave the 
whole expanse at once to the eye... It was 
covered with-soft green h , Without a tree 
to shade its sunniness, save two that bent 
over the tomb, It seemed as if he who chose. 
the spot, had-wished that-his grave should be 
the only object upon which the faves, of the 
passer-by might rest. ..Upon. making inquiry. 
respecting it, [ was told that the.meadow b 

been purchased by the man who was. buried. 
there, that he might have a grave apart from 
others.. ‘They could tell me nothing more of his 
history than this; but here mach was revealed 
in this one, simple wish. How often have L 
thought of that isolated tomb, and of him who 
slept beneath it, and have imagined the many . 
par sg that might have induced so singular a 


During a temporary sojourn inthe village, near 






























beén-on a visit 
the neighbourhood, when her 
tions won- the heart of a who had 
been thought insensible to charm 
few months after her retura to he 
she came back to the village, a bride, 
came one of the brightest ornaments of its: 
Her fascinating manners made her a 
favourite ; and many thought it a. pity, 
so fitted to adorn the highest circles of 
should be buried in the obscurity.of a cot 
residence. But she thought not so; for the love, 
of her husband and his family, and the eswen 
and friendship of his acquaintance, fully con-— - 
tented her, she wished for no wider sphere, 
She. was a bright, joyful. re, with a heart — 
filled with happiness and affection, and, fora 
be period, her life was. blissful as a fairy: 
ream. , 
_ The village, though a pleasant residence dur+ 
ing part of the year, was subject to. annual re« 
tarns of a fall epidemic. The husband of this. 
lovely woman, fearing to incur the: risk. of her 
remaining there while unacclimated, had. deters. 
_Tuined to take her on an early visit to ber ; 
where she was 10 continue until the 
antuuinal frosts had purified the air from 
taint of miasma. But during that summer, 
sickly season made its appearance a month sooner. 
than, usual, and with umwonted yirulence, 
Among ‘the first who were stricken by it was 
thin bleeuniag wiles whe was laid on a +“ 


saffering a few months after her 
most devoted nursing saved her through a long 
she had scarcely 


and dangerous indisposition ; but ; 
rng when she was 


begun to recover hér st 
again taken extremely ijl. It was thus that she 
lingered on through that Jong, dreary summer, 
assing from one relapse into another, until. she 
ad gone through every disease peculiar to the 
climate, a8 gts “ es, SZ 
It was during the essuing winter, that a tela- 
+ Peds beuaseuy, and pear t wheres 
frequent apne the # nde. 
child afforded the lovely, patient invalid. She 
would take it beside her on the bed, caress it, 
and nestle it in her arms as fondly as if she were 
its mother. Se ehee ore : 
_On the = when she-was well enough to-sit 








he 


4 


up, she would be basy with her needle, im pre~ 
paring little articles of clothing for her own ex- 
pee no employment seemed so 


ted norsliag,. 
delightfal_ to Ber. “She would, thos sit, hour 
after hour, with a quiet smile. irradiatingher 
Je face, and 4 dreamy expression of b : 
ixher dark eye, as if anticipating the -in 
store for hetr—the bliss-of maternity, .. 
“The anxiously éxpected hour came at fast, 
and she lay for some time*as if sinking away 
into. death. Every ‘now and then, some one” 
would sofily steal to.the bed-side and* 





which I saw this lonely bitial: place, | visited 
two graves, with which were many 
sad and interesting associations. One was that 
of a young mother, who died soon after the birth 
of her first child,*and they were sleeping to- 












down their ear towards the exhaiisted s 
that they might hear her almost inaudible 


ing. ‘To 1oe 
her a corpse——so “There was 


. 





gether inthe same tomb. She had been inti- 
mate in the family where I resided, and I beard 


le, 8o still, “There was 
of death and aotitng r like life ip the painful * 
At last she roused a asked for her a ee 














THE-BALLOWED HOUR, ke. 











agitated whispering together of those 
with \ ages said, “ It is 
convulsive heaved her 
aden s $. Stee tense ssikies, hcongh the slender 
fingers that covered her e ain she san 
fearful state of exhabstion. One of 

her attendants went to her immediately to ad- 
minister 4 restorative ; but the spirit of the-young 
‘mother had gone to her child. 

‘It was several years after her death, when I 
stood by her tomb ; but I felt as if the events of 
bar Ife were of yesterday, Her body was moul- 

into dust; bot her memory was yet green 
in the hearts of those who loved her. A 




































her 


desolate ts still were mourning for their 
idolized hter, who was buried in a southern 
far, far away from her kindred and. the 


of her ~outh. 
_ — ~ o 


A few weeks after_my visit to the grave of 
young mother, I attended the funeral sermon 
of a young Jady who had died a short time be- 
She was the only child; and her father 
had been a widower from the hour of he? birth, 
She was his idol and his only solace; anid for 
her sake he had given up an employment that 
obliged him to entrust her education to others, 


ese 


and was about to settle upon his rnal estate, 
that he might devote his time to her instruetion. 
He left her at a relative’s, near his intended re- 
sidence, 


2, 


and proceeded to make a final arran 
t settled in 


his business, that he might be se i 
before the summer had passed. During 
es m4 daughter became suddenly and 
1 . 
letter apprising him ofher sickness, did not 
him, as hé was then returning homewards. 
entered the house just as the funeral had 
passed out of sight; and when his beloved daugh- 
tet came not to welcome him, as he had.been 
ay ting, he asked for her, and learned 
the 

forever ! 


i 


| 
“ 


ful trath—that she was.lost to him 


Oh ! how my heart felt for this stricken father, 
as I saw him sitting with bowed head, while the 
minister was ng of the virtues and the hap- 

death-bed scene of his young, his idolized 
Pld. Be heaved no sigh, and shed no tear, 
but there was an expression of settled melan- 
certs. span his countenance, that was softened 
by resignation of the Christian. After 
the service was over, he went to her grave, and 
standing beside it, lifted up a silent. prayer for 
to help him in his hour of need. As 
soon as I saw him take his. sad farewell of the 
last earthly home of her whom he had so fondly 
loved, I went to the grave-yard and remained 
Suet le waiting for the carriage that was. to 


and was beautifully situated on the shore of a 
calm sheet of water. I sat down on one of the 
tombs beside the bewly made grave of het who 
had died in her youth, and thought that in such 


of rest. The western breeze blew freshly 
my brow, and gently rustied the foliage 
ay overarching trees, while the waves came 
ashing against the pebbly beach, both 
that rushirg, whispering sound so 

to the winds and the waters. The 
utifal cove lay like a mirror, reflecting the 






He was written for in ot 


‘or me, It was the family burial place, | 


a spot as this, would I like to choose my own. 





blue sky on its bosom, and occasional ripples on 
its surface were sagt cea tans tr om 
to view with. their scales ing. in 
the sunshine. There was a hush—a holy. quiet 
about the scene, suited for the home of the dead, 
and the ouly sound that broke harshly upon its 
stillness, was the wild scream of the } as 
it rose from the water and flew upward, and away, 
antil it disappeared from our sight among the 
fleecy clouds of the summer sky. ” 
> Mas. G. 


Baltimore, Md. 
8 @ Oe 
THE HALLOWED HOUR. 


The Sabbath, like Time’s angel, smiles, 
And hushed is earthly care; 

And labour now may leave his toils, 
And tread the courts of prayer: 

No sound in festive hall is heard, 
No song in lady’s bower; 

Peace and her sister Silence 

. Sare ’tis the hallowed hour! 

Hallowed, but not if idle dreams 
Still lail the slumbering thought; 

Let heaven unveil its radiant beams, 
The closed eye heeds them not; 

- Or opened, dost thea seek but earth, 
Its glory, gold and power? : 
Its bower’ of love, or haunts of mirth? 

‘t how hast no hallowed hour! 


There’s naught can hallow time but when 
*Fis hallowed in the breast— . 
Thon'rt blest, but thou must feel e’en then 
» That heaven hath made thee blest— 
Or say, while grief’s deep floods rash on, 
And clouds of sorrow lower, 
““O, God! thy will, not mine, be done’—. 
Then is thy hellowed hour. _. 
Edito ir. 
= eeee 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG, 


BY MRS. SEDGWICK. 


1 mearp, the other-day, ip a public address, 
partly upon the subject of education, a regret ex- 
ressed that ious teaching is.no longer given 
in our schools. speaker alleged that the un- 
favourable effects resulting from the change that 
has taken place in this respect, are obviousamong 
the young people of the present day, in their want 
of reverence for reli defereuce for ite ob- 
servanees, particularly of the Sabbath, and their 
greater jon to worldly pleasures. 
Reverting to the period of my youth, I endea- 
voured to recal the nature and extent of the reli- 
gious instruction conveyed by the different teach- 
ers to whom education was entrusted. Seme 
of them, I lect, operted- the morning ‘school 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF “THE YOUNG. 
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with a er; and nearly all of them required a 
lesson Petre Assembly's catechism on Saturday 
morning—but I do not remember in a single in- 
stance, the inculeation on their party. of any of 
those. great -princ#ples of religion whichare de- 
i to govern and regulate our conduct at 
every moment of our lives. 
At this distance of time, 
having received any particular berefit from 

the daily prayer or ay lesson, — In a mis- 
cellaneous school there are almost always some 
rogues—and the time when the master’s eyes are 
shut, and deeorem, if not devotion, forbids him 


I am not malten of 


to open them upon the things of this world, is_ 


too ious a season for waggery to be Jost,— 
ond’ pragenstiane?t becomes a sort of holiday. 
Two or three rogues are safficient to disturb the 
gravity of a whole school—however much dis- 
the rest may be to preserve propriety of 
viour. [remember one of our teachers, as 
ladicrously ugly. and awkward as Dominie 
Sampson himself, and having-an immense pair of 
eyes, who used regularly to open them wide, 
once or twice during his prayer, and take a sur- 
‘ vey of the whole cirele of worshippers. How 
far this custom had a tendency to fulfil the end 
he expected it to answer, namely, that of making 
us grave and circumspect in our deportment, 
leave the reader to imagine. 

But, supposing the school to maintain a pro- 
per decorum, is the time, or are the cireumstan- 
ces favourable to a spirit of devotion, or to a pro- 
pet apprehension of the nature of the duty. Is 
there anything to prevent its becoming to all en- 
gaged in it, as healthless and tedious as any 
other compulsory form! I have often wondered 
very much at the eontinuance in our golleges of 
the custom of-calling the young men up at-an 
early hour in the morning to prayers in the 
chapel. I can conceive of nothing more likely 
to disgust them with observances of a rejigious 
nature—but there is stil] another objection which 
ought, I think, to be carefully weighed—and 
which can be sustained, perhaps, by more palpa- 
ble evidence than the first. In cold weather the 
transition from a warm bed to a cold room wheu 
there ean be no recourse to the means that in 
other circumstances might be made use of to coun- 
teract the effects of such a sudden change of 
temperature, must be attended with great expo- 
sure to the health, and in many cases where there 
is + great delicacy of constitution, must be guite 
sufficient to lay the foundatign of fatal disease. 

It is a nice and difficult point to decide how 
far the aid of habit is to be called in, before the 
period of reflection in the-young, to form the reli- 
gious character, b associating an observance of 

its forms, and a belief of its doctrines, with a sen- 
timent of duty. Mrs. Barbauld says that no one 
should be - to look back to the period when 
he had no idea ae God—and certain! fo Teli- 
gious parent thioks it right to withhold from-his 
childrea religious instraction upon some points 
above their comprehension; or to keep them 
from public worship because they are not old 


some children there is a very early develope- 
ment of the religious principle, and their curi- 
osity, already awake to this great subject, sug- 
gests questions, touching upon its most abstruse 


ture—and that it is a department which: 


to be aware fally, or even ic part, of its 





and shadowy points. . With such, there n 
posse little danger that a creed 

y rote, and believed in from habit, 
sedé the exercise of the understanding in tia 
of religion—or that prescribed’ forms, — 
habitually enforced, will be detrimental tothe « — 
true and free spirit of inward spontaneous devo- 
tion. But such minds do not-constitute thé mass 
—and in a large majority of cases ‘this dapger 
does. exist to an iniminent degree. Ke 

For myself, I think the ae gen instruction of 

the young should be chiefly of a preceptive na- 

















































uliarly to parents, .Who that reflected upon 
The subject would wish his children 16 réveive 
their religious impressions from a stranger, ifi re- 

rd to. whose fitness for ae we he , 

nows nothing—their ideas of God, troni one ' 
who, for aught he knows, may have the lowest 

most unworthy coneeptions of his ehatacter 

—their daily lesson in devotion from one who, 
perchance, has no pr 1 ho jt 1 
sense of its trae meaning—their initiation into | 
religious offices from one who is without the 
only true ordination—unction from above! ~ — 

I have elsewhere contended that the intellec- 
tual education of children will never be it 
ought to be until — co-operate effects 
with teachers—and how much more is this | Si 
in regard to their moral and religious ed m1 
It appears to me that thé same sentiment which © 
forbide a mother whom God has providéd with a 
fountain of life in her own bosom for the nour ae 
ment of her infant, to send it for sustenance to a 
hireling, should equally prevent her from depe i 
ing upén another rather than upon herself—for ~*~ # 
feeding its soul with knowledge and giving it % 
the bread and the water of eternal life,” | 

I can conceive that a daily season of devotion 
in aschool might be so observed as: to leave a 
salutary impression upon the dullest, the coldest, 
and the most trifling, and give great énjoyment 
to the thoughtful, the serious and the tender— 
but the chances are very much against this; I had 
almost said, in nine hundred and ninety nine 
cases out of a thousand. “The more probable re- 
sult is, that it will lead io associations of tedi- 
um and lassitude, if not of positive disgust and 
habitual heartlessness, if there can bé a negative 
association With the forms of religion, one and . 
all. A devotional frame of mind is not always 
at command, even by those who have mature and 
disciplined. minds. Some are socons that 
they cannot command it, except under most ‘ 
favourable circumstances. How then, even if — 
they desired it, could it be ex peaks 9: at 
the bidding of a troop of giddy uatutored: chils 
dren, rushing in from their morni: i 
scene of their day’s tasks—and withoes 
of what use is the form?- hae ; 

The fatal mistake in regard to the religions in- 


struction of old and young, appears.to me to be - 
making religion couniet phiedy in forms—an end 


= > 






rather than a means—occa: 

bitual in its manifestations—som: 

aside and separate from the business and pe 

of this life—rather thao @ principle to b 

porated with every interest, occapation, ¢ at 

pleasore. I should consider the prayer cable 4 
Rn 





opening of the school, however unexcepti 


it might be in letter and spirit, as worse. 
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useless, unless the children required to join in it 
were made to believe, that they might render a 
still more acceptable tribute to their Maker, by 
making diligent use’of their time and opporta 
the day, and by manifésting io their 
intercourse with each other that love whieh is 
the falfilling of the law. This is the religion 
of which children are most capable—it.is a part 
of true religion—and they should be taught to re- 
gard it as such. What is true religion but fealty 
to the Suprethe Being? and how can this fealty 
be so well, so certainly manifested, as by obedi- 
ence to his laws—and are not hislaws given ex- 
ly to regulate the every-day intercourse and 
employments of life. ’ . 
only way of testifying homage to a hea- 
then Deity is by kneeling before it with offerings. 
He who makes the most worthy and ostentatious 
sacrifice, is the most acceptable and favoured 
w » The spoils laid at the feet of the 
God may be the fruits of plunder and rapine— 
but are, nevertheless, acceptable ious 
These facts show how much religion 
is worth that consists exclusively in forms—they 
also show, -I think, thatis a great mistake to 
ouprees thal the most essential part, even of true 
igion, consists in forms. t are there not 
many in christian lands who think the act of 
bending the knee and uplifting the voice in pray- 
er, is more acceptable to the Deity than any other 
mode or form of religions duty—that he who says 
his prayer larly, every morning, although he 
ot perform the duties of the day with the 
diligence and fidelity, nor rale his owa spirit 
With the vigilance, of him who does not, is never- 
theless more oe in the sight-of his Maker’ 
If a man seeks the blessing of God in prayer, be- 
lieving that the only proof of its acceptance must 
be farnishedby one in himself, I believe his 
prayer “ availeth mech’’—but if having said his 
prayer, he thinks most important reli 
duty of the day is done, I think his-chanee is 
very small, for ** growth in grace.” 
ai ne a arene aan on 
of the young, a bd von a 
of ons Sabbath, I + not think it certain that 
“ these things are so.”’ There is: less restraint 
upon the young in all respects—and, therefore, 
their real feelings ‘upon this, as well as upon 
other subjests, are manifested with less reserve. 
Nor does it certainly follow that because there 
is less of solemn formal observance, there is also 
less of the réligion of the heart. 

The wisdom of a system of religious educa- 
tion, in which the Assembly's Catechism played 
8° important a part, appears to me a matter of 
reasonable doubt. Oh, what a pain to children 
was that same catechism—as little adapted to 
their comprehension as if written in a forei 
tongue—and giving them impressions of the 
Deity and of their own nature, Which, ‘but for 
_ the saving effect of learning by rote, and repeat- 

mechanically, in completely annihilating 

ver impression a set of words might have 

been designed to cotivey, wonld, in many in- 
stances, have been a permanent evil. ' 

ing well through one of the long answers, 

was matter of triamph and gratulation— 

and I have repeated!y heard,among others, the fol- 

lowing fearful doctrine, repeated in a sing-song 

manner, with a sort of chuckle, accompanied by 





a rising inflexion of the voice at the closing word. 
“All mankind by the fall lost commanion with 
God, are ‘under his wrath and carse, and so - 
made liable-to..all the’ miseries~of this life, to 
death itself, and the pains-of hel} forever.” 

1 well remember how particularly formidable 
were certain points in our progress through this 
summary of dogtrines—a convenient one, perha 
for Divines; but certainly strong meat-for babes; 
“* What is effectual calling? What are the be- 
nefits which in this life do accompany or flow 
from justification, adoption or sanctification?” 
with some others, were dreaded -by the young 
catechumen as the Sth and 47th propositions of 
the first book of Euclid are by the young cate- 
chumen. ~ Ms : 

What a change since this same catechism con- 
stituted the chief and the most: essential part of 
the library of childrén! The old” New- England 
edition is a curious. commentary upon the state 
of education at thattime. It eommences with 
the elements—has a of the Roman and 


Italic alphabets—double’ “rs—vowels, and @ 
line of ‘a page of easy syllables— 
another of words, of two and three syllables— 


and next half'a page of words of four syllables. 

By. this time the child is t prepared to 
comprebend Agur's er—certaimly the prayer 
of a wise man. A few moral precepts, selected 
from scripture follow—and then those memora- 
ble pages—the smooth and delightful part of a 
ty rete green pastures and still waters.o 
the —containing pictures illustrated by lit- 
tle rhymes, or rhymes by pictures as you please; 
pictures which have been gazed at with as much 
delight as the Cartoons of Raphel ever inspired, 
—which impressed: upon the youthful mind in a 
manner never to be forgotten, that 


“Ie Adam’s fall : 
We sinned all:” 


and with equal emphasis, that 
* The cat doth play, 
And after slay,” 


Nor does the couplet, 


occupy a less jmportant place than that announ- 
cing the grave truth, that 2 


* As run’s the glass, 
Man’s life doth pass,” 


Our Lord’s Prayer is now 
troduced, because a child is 
committing 


tory properly in- 
_early capable of 
n and comprebending it; bat is 
quite time a too, and the Athanasian 
creed is given. at again is followed, by 

of relief, with Doctor Watts’ cradle hymn, which, 
associated as it ie with a mother’s Jove and 
lullaby, will always be one of memory’s trea- 


sured gems, notwithstanding its setting. - 

To this sueceed other he i ing. that 
ancient much used “Now Eb me, 
&e.” And here I might mention several 
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this person’s: li 

the beliefthat he had any other religious habit. 
But to-return to our analysis of the catechism. - 

The scene of John Rogers” martyrdom.is next 

presented, and I doubt whether-the fate of any 

other martyr, from St, Stephen down, has exeited 

morecommiseration, Children’s sympathies are 


from prayers, whose chief tendency is to puzzle 
and perplex the understandiog, is sare nat to, be 
made-in valine 2" = eee Bais 

By this time the mind, of the child-is seffi- 


ciently prepared for instruction into the mysteries |. 
of original sin, Goction: jamsaunlans ehepltia, 


sanctification, et cetera, et cetera. Jt can -spell- 


words of four-eyliablea, and theroare few.in the>| 


whole cateehism that contain. more. The first 


question and enswer are out, and i 
supposed fully to com what has puz 
the wisest phildsophers, viz. ** What is the chief | 


pio nwomsbiis x 2 onan dilie metab 
pra more ; to have ‘ e 
all le ‘grease truths and doctrines of religion. 

I think it matter. of congratulation, that the 
use of this catechism as.a-text-book. for children 


is nearly exploded. - But it is.a great defect inj- “~~ 


our systems of education, that‘ the study of the 


peu as oe pote: 8 sti part. - Its_his- 
tories, ite biographies, its philosophy, its 
graphy, ought to be made Eo ceame t-onssae 


study and critical investigation; and recourse 
should be had-to all the most valuable books 
which seem in avy way to illustrate the manners - 
and customs e ages, the countries, and. the 
nations of which it treats; the fulfilment of its 
prophecies, or which throw new light upon it 
in any way. By this means many of its hidden 
treasures would be b to Ii Inpume- 
rable associations of deep and varied interest, in 
addition to those already formed, would gather 
around it. The study of it:wonld became incor- 
porated with the whole system of education, 
and this wodld have a tendoney to prevent the 


error so much to be depl of causing re- 
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4, ee SR smiled and vodded in that 


smile Mrs. Mapletoft saw something like —_ 
— the porter to follow baw wate hing beeen, 


—_ stranger to 
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Mrs. Mapletoft..was a thin, Yimiondye “body, 3 
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kind of cased skeleton, whose covering appeared 

to have belonged to some person of larger dimen- 
sions, for it hung in loose folds about her face 
and neck, somewhat in the fashion of the draper- 
ies which we sometimes see surmounting the 
windows of those drawing-rooms which were fit- 
ted up about twenty yearsago. She was, more- 
over, specious and fawning, and her heart, like 
the Aleppo-nut, though it appeared brilliantly 
red when uncased of its shell, had that green, 
gangrenous tint within, which spoke of the de- 
composition of all the finer feelings. In short, 
she was a specimen of worldly mindedness—a 
being who “ concentrated all in self.” Having 
thus adroitly carried off an occupant for her va- 
eant apartments, her first care was to see him 
duly installed in them, and, knocking consequen- 
tially at her own dvor, in a style somewhat be- 
tween the loud summons of a well-tutored phy- 
sician’s footman, and the dubious double rattat of 
a daily governess, she was quickly admitted by 
the well-satisfied Dab, who already heard, in im- 
agination the jingling of sundry shillings, which 
she anticipated would travel from his pockets to 
her own. 

The civilities of Mrs. Mapletoft knew no 
bounds: a fire soon shed its welcome warmth 
through the little space of the scantily furnished 
parlour, and Mrs. Mapletoft was seated at the 
tea-table, —- pure Bohea infusion, to 
gratify the palate of her new acquisition, who 
had as yet only replied to her civilities with smiles 
and bows. She considered this conduct some- 
what singular, but as she was. acknowledged by 
her neighbours to be a person of great discern- 
ment, and had been told by Mr. , the in- 
comprehensible phrenological professor, that she 
possessed the organs of perception, which ex- 
hibited in her case an unusual developement, she 
soon decided that he must be a foreigner, and at- 
tempted, in a strange jargon, compounded of very 
bad French, which she had picked up, one word 
at a time, from the valet of one of her former in- 
mates, and equally indifferent English, to make 
him understand that she required a certain sum 
per week for the apartments and attendance. The 
tone of voice of an English person, when address- 
ing a foreigner is generally raised to a higher 
pitch than usual ; Mrs. Mapletoft elevated her’s 
nearly to a shrill shriek, which actually appear- 
ed to strike upon the ear of the stranger, who, 
with his usual bow and smile, said, 

** Be so kind as to speak rather Jouder, ma’am, 
for 1 am unfortunately a little deaf.” 

“A little deaf, indeed,’”’ muttered Mrs. Ma- 
pletoft, sotto voce, ‘*1 believe if a cannon were to 
be fired off close beside you, you would require 
the whole battery to be discharged after it before 
you could hear any thing distinctly.” 

However, she spoke as loudly as she could, 
and the Dab ech in his ear on the other side 
a recapitulation of her mistress’s harargue. Still 
there appeared no possibility of making him com- 
prehend, though their united exertions would 
have sent a sensitive person to bed with a dis- 
tracting headache, if he was happily fortunate 
enough to escape a nervous fever. Mrs. Maple- 
toft began to wish, with her usual Christian cha- 
rity, that some one of her neighbours had the 
troublesome old man, when he drew forth from 











which he wrote a few sentences, and placed it 
in the hands of the hostess. Now, the edu- 
cation of Mrs. Mapletoft had not been of the 
very best description ; she could read writing, 
but not of that modern and fashionable kind 
which she now attempted in vain to decypher. 
The style of penmanship in which she delighted 
was of a more distinct and independent charac- 
ter:—letters that strayed over the paper in 
beautiful confusion, inviting attention, not only 
from the irregularity of their position, but also 
from their unique formation, and which a Chinese 
or a Hindoo might, without being at all blame- 
able for the mistake, deem to be the production 
of one of their hieroglyphic scribes. After wast- 
ing some minutes in the attempt to discover the 
purport of the written sentence, over which her 
eyes had been restlessly wandering, she came 
to the resolution of requiring further assistance, 
and the maid was dispatched on a special mis- 
sion to her next door neighbour, Mr. Maclaurin, 
who had in early life been professionally em- 
ployed as a devil in a news mgt mag office, 
and was therefore eta by Mrs. Mapletoft 





to be qualified to decypher the most mysterious 
pencilings, with her compliments, and a request 





that he would come to her immediately. Whether 
the maid tarried by the way, or whether she 
was requested to enlighten the whole family of 
the Maclaurins on the subject, it is not recorded 
in the MSS. collections for the history of the 
life of Mrs. Mirable Mapletoft, which has lately 
been placed, by an eminent bookseller, in the 
hands of an equally eminent memoir manufac- 
turer, for the purpose of being revised and ar- 
ranged for publication—but nearly half an hour 
elapsed ere the wished for visitor arrived, who 
entered with as many bows to the deaf gentle- 
man as would have sufficed a moderate genu- 
flexionist for a month. 

“IT am so glad you are come,” said Mrs. 
Mapletoft, “ for I have got such a new lodger.” 

“ Very happy to hear it, ma’am. Rather bad 
times for letting now, ma’am ; but you are always 
so very lucky.” 

‘I am not very lucky now, it seems,” replied 
Mrs. Mapletoft, ‘for that man would stand the 
noise of a siege, or a thunder-storm, without 
moving a muscle,*he is so deadly deaf, and is 
obliged, forsooth, to write down what he wishes 
to say. It was a sin and a shame of his parents 
not to have had him taught how to write, seeing 
what a shocking infirmity he labours under. Do 
see if you can make out this scrawl, for neither 
I nor Dad can read it, it is written so wretchedly 
bad.” 

‘* Bad, ma’am,”’ returned Mr. Maclaurin, as he 
gazed on the tablets, “ why, I should call it a 
beautiful hand—the pure Italian style of pen- 
manship—almost as good as copper-plate, ma’am. 
1 should think he must be one of the great Lon- 
don writing-masters.” 

**] don’t want to know what he is just now, 
but what he has written on that white slate, if 
you can contrive to read it to me.” 

“Oh, ma’am! that is very easily done; he 
desires to know the terms of your apartments, 
ma’am, and requests you to write down the 
particulars.” ’ 
The eyes of Mrs. Mapletoft brightened ; with 
the aid of Mr. Maclaurin, shecame to terms with 





his pocket one of those asses-skin tablets, upon 
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the stranger, and for once in her life, considered 
herself a very fortunate woman. Mrs. Maple- 
toft, was one of those estimable personages who 
~ not only accommodate gentlemen with half-fur- 
nished apartments in consideration of receiving 
a more than adequate remuneration, but also 
deem it a point of duty to allow them the hon- 
ourable, though secret, privilege, of finding firing 
and provision for the establishment in which 
they may fortunately happen to be domiciled. 
To those who have not been initiated in the 
customs of sea-bathing places, such proceedings 
might give rather a suspicious aspect to the 
character of the person so acting, but to those 
who know the “ secrets of the prison-house,”’ it 
causes not even an incredulous smile. To the 
great delight of Mrs. Mapletoft, her new lodger 
was what she termed a good liver, which does 
not bear the same interpretation in the Brighton 
vocabulary as it does according to its general ac- 
ceptation throughout the nation. There it is 
literally a good feeder, not a morally conducted, 
church-going person, but one whose palate de-4 
lighteth to indulge in those luxurious delicacies 
which at once pamper and destroy the healthiness 
of the appetite. 

_ Though Mrs. Mapletoft was, as has been be- 
fore shown, somewhat deficient in polite learn- 
ing, she soon contrived to carry on matters of 
business without the intervention of her friendly 
neighbours, as the gentleman always understood 
her weekly bills, and wrote down his orders ina 
legible round-text hand, in white letters, on the 
black ground of a new slate, which she had pro- 
cured for that especial purpose. One very cold 
winter’s morning, — to take advantage of 
the temporary absence of her inmate, who had 
sufficiently recovered from the gouty affection of 
his foot to be enabled to take a daily ramble on 
the Steyne, Mrs. Mapletoft employed herself in 
arranging his apartments, as, to do her justice, 
let me state, careful, attentive creature, she was 
regularly wont to do; or if she trusted that duty 
to her servant, in the earlier part of the day, 
whenever the outer door was closed on any of 
her lodgers, she was always to be found with a 
clean duster in hand in the room they had de- 
— from. The morning, was very cold; 
eicles hung pendant from the roof, and a thou- 
sand fantastic figures were to be traced in the 
congealed vapours which had rested on the glass 
ip eieiows: as if a fairy hand had been busy 
in depicting the mimic semblance of some fa- 
vourite haunt—some green and grassy vale, 
bounded by mountains, girt with thousand trees 
—and Mrs. Mapletoft felt as chilly as if the frosty 
artist had been amusing himself by an effort of 
his skill in the interior of her bosom. Perhaps 
she felt that an immediate internal application 
was necessary, to prevent the evil consequences 
which might arise from being frost-bitten; but 
whether such was the idea she entertained, or 
whether she stood in need of her accustomed 
morning glass of diqueur, she thought for once 
it would be a sinless misdemeanour to tithe the 
bottle of pure cognac which the old gentleman 
had uncorked to furnish forth his last libation 
to the jolly on the preceding night. To 
resist temptation is difficult—very difficult in some 
cases—and as Mrs. Mapletoft had not as yet 
entered her name on the books of the Temper- 












ance Society, she conceived a little dereliction 
from that abstinence from strong waters and distil- 
lations that enervate the system and weaken the 
intellect, might be permitted on this particular 
oceasion, under the above-mentioned peculiar 
circumstances. It has been said, that a certain 
person never deserts his friends when they need 
his assistance. However flattering such a be- 
lief may be to the illustrious personage in ques- 
tion, on this occasion he was a defaulter, and 
evinced a vast deal of princely ingratitude. Mrs. 
Mapletoft, although warned by the Psalmist not 
to put her trust in princes, gave too much cre- 
dence to her own influence with the master- 
spirit to consider probable the very possibility 
of detection, and, drawing forth from her pocket 
a talisman in the similitude of a bunch of keys, 
she forthwith applied them to the lock of the 
little corner cupniels which held the precious 
elixir for which her appetite had been excited. 
Whether she had chosen an unpropitious mo- 
ment, or whether, as the Moslems believe, it was 
written that misfortune shquld assail her at that 
period, must be left solely to conjecture, but the 
wards of the lock no sooner yielded to the key, 
than with a crash which rivetted Mrs. Mapletoft 
to the spot, all her goblets and wine-glasses, 
shivered into a thousand splinters, and were pre- 
cipitated, without even a momentary notice, at her 
feet. A cry of anguish burst from Mrs. Mapletoft 
as soon as she recovered the power of speech, 
which the surprise had, for a moment, deprived her 
of, and was followed by something like a condem- 
natory denunciation against her lodger, not ex- 
actly suitable to be repeated to “ ears polite,” 
when, suddenly turning her head round, she 
perceived him standing just withoutside the door 
of the apartment, and, by the smile which light- 
ed up his countenance, evidently enjoying the 
scene before him. Misfortunes are said seldom 
to come single ; and, by the way, that lady seems 
to be of a very doubtful reputation, and ought 
not to be admitted intosociety. In this instance 
her intrusiveness almost paralyzed the powers of 
Mrs. Mapletoft, but willing to convince the 
old gentleman that the accident was purely a 
bona fide accident, she began, at the very highest 
pitch of her voice, to give him a most elaborate 
account of the door opening of its own accord, 
and the sum total of her loss on the occasion. 

‘* Been served so before,” said the old gentle- 
man, shaking his head, as he withdrew it from 
the oracular battery which was thus remorseless- 
ly opened upon him, ** been served so before.” 

“« Never, sir, never,” reiterated Mrs. Maple- 
toft, gathering up the fragments of glass from 
the floor; “I never bed such a Llreakage before ;”” 
and she added ina minor key, “1 can’t think 
what the devil brought Aim home.” 

** Would you wish to know why I came home, 
Mrs. Mapletoft ?” 

**Good Lord!” shrieked Mirabel, ** the man 
can hear /”? and sundry reminiscences of what 
she had said rushed in a moment to her mind; 
for, in the fancied security of his deafness, she 
had in conversation with ‘the Dab,” betrayed 
more of the secrets of her profession than she 
would have been desirous of publishing for the 
henefit of the world in general. 

This discovery added to the trepidation of 
mine hostess; but all her efforts to make him 
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understand her when she spoke in gentle tones 
were vain, and he again relapsed into that state 
of imperturbable deafness which had formerly 
excited the animadversion of Mrs. Mapletoft. 
Perhaps her sotto voce tones had been louder than 
she was herself aware of, for persons who are 
accustomed to associate with those afflicted with 
deafness acquire unconsciously a habit of speak- 
ing ina louder and more imperative tone of voice 
than others who are not so circumstanced: but 
she was compelled to remain unsatisfied as to 
whether his auricular faculties were quickened 
or not since his residence at Brighton. His 
ocket-book she had frequently seen left care- 
essly upon the table, and she had more than 
once cursorily inspected the contents; she knew 
he was not only not in want of money, but more- 
over a prodigiously rich person, as notes to the 
amount of several hundred pounds were folded 
together in it—a fact which she very laudably 
propagated to all the trades-people with whom 
she was in the habit of dealing; for knowing 


that he had so mach money in his possession, , 


she had not yet been guilty of asking him for 
any, and, strange to say, he had not offered to 
discharge even one of his bills. Had Mrs. 
Mapletoft suspected him of poverty, she would 
probably not have been so patient; but he was 
a most liberal personage, and as she was chief 
of the purveying department, the account became 
“ larger by degrees, and beautifully /onger” and 
was sufficient to enable her to call in those worthy 
auxiliaries, John Doe and Richard Roe, at any 
moment, if he should be inclined to dispute any 
of the namerous items which was entered in the 
pages of her day-book. It was, indeed, a com- 
ort, as she remarked to one of her gossips, as 
she was taking her accustomed Sunday evening’s 
ramble on the parade, that such gentlemen did 
eome to Brighton, for they lived well and paid 
well, and her lodger was not one of those mean- 
spirited people who would split a farthing, and 
knew the price of every article which they order- 
ed to be provided for them. ‘There were many 
who envied Mrs. Mapletoft the prize she had 
so fortunately obtained, and whenever the old 
gentleman showed himself in the town, it was 
a to see the high respect with which 

e was treated. Even the topping tradesmen 
made him particularly low obeisances, and if he 
entered a divan, for a cigar or a fresh supply of 
Princes Mixture, the order was not only inmme- 
diately executed, but it was also as immediately 
sent off to Mrs. Mapletoft’s and the amount 
duly entered in the ledger of the vender. Still 
there was a mystery about the old — 
he was only known as “Mrs. Mapletoft’s 
lodger,” and it seemed questionable if he had 
a right to any name at all, for not even an initial 
letter was studded on his portmanteau : who, or 
what he was, or from whence he came, no one 
knew—but that he was very rich, indeed, no 
one doubted, for Mrs. Mirabel was not a person 
likely to be deceived on that point; so they were 
content to take him on his own terms, and if he 
were the old gentleman, his wealth would be of 
no disadvantage to Brighton. 

As the season came on for the opening of the 
communication between Brighton and 
the old gentleman frequently wandered on the 
heights above the Chain-pier to witness the em- 





barkation of the emigrating parties, or the de- 
barkation of those who were returning to merry 
England; and Mrs. Mapletoft was also gene- 
rally to be seen at the same time just without. 
the gate where the wary janitor keeps guard, 
to prevent the intrusion of those who are 
not disposed to pay for promenading on the sea, 
pursuing her usual avocation of looking out 
for waifs and strays to tenant her unoccupied 
apartments. On these occasions he sometimes 
gallantly escorted her home, and her little eyes 
twinkled with delight as she passed by the 
domicils of her neighbours, and thought of 
the envy such a circumstance would create. 
Besides, she was half inclined to indulge a hope 
that she was not altogether unpleasing to him: 
he certainly was not a proud man, nor, like some 
of those persons she had known, who might 
deem it necessary to pay attentions to a female 
friend, or, perhaps, flirt with a countess, when 
she was in sight, and if he would once give her 
an opportunity of saying yes, she was deter- 
Ppined not to let it pass by without profiting by it. 
nce or twice she fancied he had pressed her 
hand somewhat tenderly, and latterly he had 
always desired her to cater for him exactly as 
she pleased, and what was most likely to tempt 
her own appetite. These were signs and tokens 
which she thought could not well be misunder- 
stood, and she was determined to avail herself 
of the first favourable opportunity of bringing 
him to a formal declaration. Hopes, those 
marsh-lights of the bewildered imagination, now 
beamed brightly over the horizon of her mind, 
and conjugal felicity filled up the back ground o 
the ideal picture, anc finished the perspective 
) sn satisfaction of Mirabel. By slow 
egrees she Jed him on to pay her those little 
delicate attentions whith she conceived to be 
the avant couriers of a declaration, and was * 
supremely happy in fostering the leasing 
idea of being enabled, with the aid of his 
wealth, to vie with her richer, and ontshine her 
humbler neighbours. Mrs. Mapletoft new felt 
more desirous than ever to show him, without 
appearing to be desirous of so doing, that she 
also had a little store of wealth, and’ left her 
— carelessly displayed in places where her 
odger might have an opportunity of following 
her example of examining its contents. Some 
days passed by without this ruse having any ap- 
parent effect upon the old gentleman; but one 
evening, as they were sitting cosily before the 
fire, and, as his hearing was much quickened, 
enjoying a desultory conversation, he remon- 
strated with her very gravely on the impro- 
priety of leaving gold upon the table, adding 


| to his arguments, that in his opinion it was sin- 


ful thus to tempt the honesty of the servant, who 
might be induced to purloin a portion of that 
bane and blessing of civilized society, to pro- : 
cure such articles of female attire as she could 
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not otherwise afford to purchase. Mirable al- 
lowed she was wrong in so doing, but she care 
fully avoided informing him that ie handmaiden 
was privy to the act and deed for which he had 
gratuitously read her a long moral lecture, though 
at the same time, she congratulated herself on 
the success of her scheme. Nor was she less 
delighted when, after a momentary pause, he 
said, still holding the well-filled purse of Mira 
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bel in his own possession, “I think I ought to 
add my mite to this golden treasure, so, my dear 
Mrs. Mapletoft, if you please, you shall tell me 
the amount of m debt to you.” 

Mrs. Mapletoit remonstrated against such a 
proceeding: she was, indeed, not in want of 
money—some other time she would look over 
the account and make it out correctly, for at pre- 
sent it was but roughly calculated in her day- 
book, and there might be mistakes, which he 
could look over and correct at some other mo- 
ment—any time when he had leisure. 

The old gentleman, however, was positve, 
and took shame to himself that he had so long 
neglected to perform such an imperative duty, 
and actually averred that he should consider him- 
self guilty of an act of dishonesty if he did not 
discharge his debt to her before he pressed the 
pillow that night. After such an explicit de- 
claration the scruples of Mrs. Mirabel were 
silenced, the account was produced, and not an 
objection was raised to a single item, though 
the amount was somewhat more than many 4 
reasonable persons would have been satisfied 
with. But now another difficulty arose. On 
the production of his pocket-book—the very one 
which had previously undergone the strict scru- 
tiny of Mrs. Mapletoft, no small notes were to 
be found, and many expressions of regret escaped 
the lips of the lodger thet he should have been so 
thoughtless as not to have had these of a large 
amount cashed at the bank. It seemed almost 
im ible to get over this difficulty, till on a 
ohio he sonata’ that shen the purse 
belonging to Mrs. Mapletoft, which still was 
in his hand, might furnish the means of recon- 
ciling him with his conscience, and enable him 
to satisfy her demand upon him even to the ut- 
most farthing. His anticipations proved to be 
correct; a note for a large amount was soon en- 
shrined within the purse of Mrs. Mapletoft, and 
the gold was transferred to the pocket of the 
conscientious old gentleman, who remarked that 
his slumbers would now be calm as those of an 
infant, since he was convinced of having per- 
formed an act of justice and duty. After sucha 
moral eXordium what doubt as to the value and 
virtue of her lodger could remain with Mrs. 
Mapletoft? Happy woman that she was, in pos- 
sessing such an inmate, her only cause of regret 
was that she had been so moderate in her charges, 
for if circumstances should not turn out exactly 
in the way she wished, a little more of his money 
would enable her to make certain comfortable 

dditions to her very limited income. 

The next day she was doubly diligent im her 
efforts to render the dear man’s home every 
thing he could wish, and took occasion on her 
way to the market, a daily avocation of her’s, 
whether she wanted to purchase or not, to display 
to her gossips the good-looking piece of paper, 

urporting to be a “flimsy” of the Bank of 

ngland, with the magical words, One Hun- 
Pounds legibly engraved in the left hand 
corner. She was congratulated and envied to 
her heart’s content on her exceeding good for- 
tune, and some of those qpetentenst friends, to 
whom Sheridan applied a condemnatory epithet, 
were busily employed in propagating reports by 
no means likely to elevate the moral character 
-and conduct of Mirabel in the opinion of the 





world. Happily for the peace of that lady they 
were only whispered to the dear friends of the 
original propagators, but they ae anee strength 
in their progress, and Mrs. Mapletoft became, 
unconsciously to herself, a very important per- 
sonage in the little coteries, of the lodging-let- 
ting sisterhood. To be talked of is the delight 
of some persons, and the pretty woman who sent 
her lap-dog’s visiting ticket in proper form to all 
the four-footed favourites in the circle of her 
friends, though more eccentric, was not more 
desirous of notoriety than was Mrs. Mapletoft, 
though the latter was moving ,in an humbler 
sphere. There is a time for all things, and 
Mirabel’s period of joy was vanishing like a 
dream. She had forwarded the “flimsy” to a 
stock-broker in London, for investment in the 
Three per Cents., and instead of receiving a bank 
security for the cash thus remitted, the appalling 
intelligence that the note was a forged one, was 
communicated by letter to Mrs. Mapletoft, with 
a request that she would state from whom she 
had received it to the officers, who were then on 
their way to Brighton, to make inquiries into 
the affair. In the excess of her agitation she 
hastened to the old gentleman, whose sympa- 
‘hy rendered him nearly as agitated as herself, 
but who nevertheless advised her to collect her 
faculties that she might be able to show the 
fellows, if they dared make their a pearance at 
her door, that she was not to be frightened or 
hoaxed out of so lafgea sum of money. He . 
promised not to desert her, and instead of going 
out to take his accustomed ramble, he would 
only saunter away the morning in the garden, 
that he might be within call whenever his pre- 
sence and protection might be requisite. 

** Kind-hearted creature!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mapletoft, as she quitted him to pursue her do- 
mestic occupations, “* what can a Jone woman 
do without a man ?” 

This was a very natural question, but in some 
instances, men are very troublesome animals, as 
were those visitors whose arrival she now ex- 
pected. Her informant was correct, for a quarter 
of an hour had scarcely elapsed from the time 
of the delivery of the letter, before a police mes- 
senger and his assistant descended the area steps, 
and forthwith, without waiting to be announced, 
one of them stood in the parlour of Mrs. Maple- 
toft, while the other remained in the passage, 
keeping a strict eye to the two outlets which 
terminated the narrow line, and reserving the 
Staircase as a position for attack or retreat. 

Mrs. Mapletoft had, indeed, collected all her 
faculties, as her good inmate had advised her, 
and talked loudly and largely of persecution and 
prosecution, in as lofty a tone as a demagogue, 
and concluded by desiring the Dab to desire the 
old gentleman to come in and set the fellows 
right. Who has not heard of the two cats, who 
were mortal enemies, being confined in one room 
without the possibility of escaping or avoiding 
each other’s society; and who impelle@ by their 
mutual animosity became worse than cannibals, 
and cat-abalized upon each other in so yoracious 
a manner that the two tails only were left to tell 
of the existence of this twain of the feline race 
—the other portions of the animals having been 
eaten and digested! Mrs. Mapletoft’s lodger ap- 
peared to have made a still more singular exit— 
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to have eaten and digested himself—for when 
the Dab, escorted by the gallantry of the police, 
went to summon him to the parlour, a portion of 
his outer habiliments were only to be found. 
Like the serpent, he had cast his skin, and had 
found some secure retreat from the enmity of 
the human race, who are not apt to be very 
lenient to those who rob them of their purse. 

Ascene of confusion now ensued, which a 
painter only could depict. Mrs. Mapletoft was 
convinced that she had been duped and deceived 
by her very respectable lodger, and doomed not 
only to lose all the money she had drawn forth 
from her own pocket in hard cash, but also to 
remain minus of that gold she had hoarded up with 
so much care—the profits of the whole bygone 
season. She was like a novice waiting for one 
of the confined cells of Bedlam, and in the pa- 
roxysm of her fury added to her past losses by 
the present damage she did to the temporalities 
around her: she had totally forgotten the pre- 
cept that had been enjoined her, and had it not 
been that her neighbour, Mr. Maclaurin, curious 
to learn the cause of the confusion, had intruded 
himself into the privacy of her retirement, there 
is no foret@lling what the consequences might 
have been. By the voluntary contributions of 
all the parties, Mr. Maclaurin was soon in pos- 
session of the particulars of the affair, and was 
also enabled to throw a light upon the subject 
which the sagacity of the police had not anti- 
cipated, namely, that the identical personage 
who had borrowed, (Mr. Maclaurin was too well 
bred to use a harsher term) the money of Mrs. 
Mapletoft in exchange for the note, was at the 

resent moment on his way to Dieppe, for Mr. 
Sicslonsia had positively seen him go on board 
the packet at the very moment it was departing 
from the chain pier, and had wondered to see 
him look so young, and able to move so quickly. 
“IT said to myself,” continued Mr. Maclaurin, 
“Mrs. Mapletoft has made quite a young man 
of you, old boy, and being in love does good to 
elderly persons like us, for you know, Ma’am, 
you and I are no chickens.” 

If there was an offence not to be forgiven by 
Mrs. Mapletoft, it was being reminded that the 
bloom of her youth was past, and fortunately 
this brought her to reason much quicker than 
, any arguments which could have been used. 

She started up from the chair in which she had 
been indulging in a lady-like fit of hysterics, 
and without waiting to attire herself in shaw] 
and bonnet, followed the police to the beach. 
The steamer was still in sight, but the sea was 
rough, and broke rudely in large foam-covered 
waves at her feet : a storm was evidently near, for 
the dark clouds seemed now almost to be touched 
by the agitated wave. No boatman would ven- 
ture to follow the packet, as their fragile skiffs 
would not be likely to weather so severe a storm 
as that which now threatened to break over them, 
and which-in trath had even now began to spend 
its first fury on the troubled world of waters that 
trembling shook beneath the angry frown of the 
sky. She saw the outline of the vessel grow 
fainter and fainter till distance concealed it en- 
tirely from her view, and with it she took her 
+ _ last Jeave of her lodger and her money, and he 
of Brighton and danger. 
Mrs. Mapletoft still resides at Brighton, and 








as her spirits have recovered the shock which 
reduced her to almost a female living skeleton, 
those whose curiosity may be excited by the 
perusal of this tale, may obtain more minute 
particulars from herself, by waiting upon her at - 
her own residence, and taking her apartments, if 
they should not have an objection to be known 
as Mrs. Mapletoft’s Lodger. 
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TO MISS M*** McC******, 
On the Death of her Brother. 







BY A YOUNG LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 






‘Tis right to mourn the lovely dead, 
Affections pearls should gem their bed ; 
God kindly marks the falling tear, 

And Jesus wept on Friendship’s bier. 









*Tis to the tender Mother, reft 

As though some star the skies had left ! 
Some glory from her pathway gone, 

Or strain of Heavenly sweetness flown! 









And they, the loved ones of his heart, 
Who shared in joy or grief a part— 
Shall they not wail their Brother’s doom, 
And bend in sorrow o’er his tomb? 








Yes! circle round his honoured grave, 
The *‘ early lost,” the good, the brave. 
Good—as his bright example saith; 
Brave—for he fought the fight of faith ! 


Weep that the fringed lid should lie 

So heavy o’er the rayless eye! oy Tbe 
That lips where smiles of kindness played “ 
Are pallid now in death's cold shade. , 
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Weep that a voice, all music’s own, 
Has hush’d on earth its gentle tone; ~ 
But hear ye not the song that floats 
All thrilling with his spirit notes ? 









"Tis right to mourn the lovely dead, 
Affections pearls should gem their bed; - 
Mourn for the cherished form laid low, 

Tis right that friendship’s tears should flow. 









But joy that from its house of clay 

The enfranchised soul hath passed away ; 
* That while ye weep o’er broken ties 

His spirit home is in the skies! 








Oh! who shall tell the glorious light 
That burst upon his raptured sight? 
The unveiled splendours of the Throne— 
The smile of Him that sits thereon ! 








The forms of every beauty bright 

‘That wander ’mid the sunless light—- 
They place him, kneeling, at the throne 
In spotless robe and starry crown! 








There sorrow’s note is never heard ; 
No storm a rose leaf might have stirred— 
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But strains on harps of heavenly sound, 
And songs exstatic breathe around ! 













































And he, whom e’en the faintest touch 
Of eartely music moved so much— 
Oh! think how his glad soul rejoices 
‘To hear that choir of Angel voices ! 


Methinks I see the loved one stand 
All radiant mid that glorious band, 
With beaming eye, and blissful smile, 
Sweeping his golden harp the while! 


His heart would thrill at friendship’s call, 
There he has met with friends in all; 

Of every age the great and good 

Who cleansed them in a Saviour’s blood. 


‘Then, mourner, they the falling tear, 
Thou canst not wish his spirit here, 
Away from those unclouded skies, 
And bound again by earthly ties! 


0 OO 
HISTORY OF A MOTTO. 


Non Eget Arci. 


Few revolutions are of a very honourable cha- 
racter, and that which placed Stephen on the 
throne he had sworn to preserve for the rightful 
owner, was as disgraceful in its history as any of 
the modern State machinations by which a plea- 
sing variety of Constitutions are constantly para- 
ded before the eyes of the world. 

Being a female was of no service to Matilda, 
Empress of Germany, and heir to the Crown of 
England, and it was owing alone to the bad faith 

mal-administration of Stephen and the hero- 
ism of her lialf-brother, Robert, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, that she was enabled in 1139 to lard in Sas- 
sex, for the purpose of fighting her way to the 
seat, from which she had been so unjustly ex- 
eluded. It is very well known that the first part 
of her expedition was not encouraging, and she 
was obliged to make a very hurried flight-like 
march from Arundel to Robert’s strong hold at 
Bristol, where she was joined by a considerable 
foree, and where her claims were countenanced 
by the more powerful barons, and what was of 
more consequence, by the clergy. 

It was during this earlier part of her expedi- 
tion, ‘ so full of daring and adventurous spirit,’ 
that an event took place giving to a family still 
extant the motto, which, at the present day, or- 
naments the highly polished panels of their fa- 
shionable pheton, but it is an event which hap- 
— so very long ago, that it is quite possi- 

le the very descendants may have forgotten its 
origin. . ™ 
* o 


“ We will lie at that newly built castle onthe 
hill,” said Robert. 

“ Now, if you value your royal sister’s safety, 
Jet us push on to Malmesbury,” said William 
de Roumara, “ that is a hold which will afford 
some protection; but yonder windmill sort of 











building is scarcely finished, and, as you see, 
totally unprovided with outworks,” 

** Roumara, I regret to tell you that our friend, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, is getting tired, I sup- 
pose, of the very confined view he has lately en- 
joyed of the tower moat, and has ordered the sur- 
render of Malmesbury and Sherborne, by which 
act he has saved De Vere the crime of sacrilege, 
for he had approached to within twenty miles for 
the purpose of assault.” 

‘And I suppose he is now in possession?” 

‘I fear it—therefore, ride, my brave friend, and 

see if Brian Fitz Count, the warder, be as true to 
the imperial cause as I have been informed he 
is.” 
**Then shall we trust to our good swords for 
completing the fortifications,” said Roumara, 
with a look (we love to compare the present with 
the past) like Picton’s at Badajoz. 

**Here are but twenty men-at-arms,” said 
the same grim warrior to Robert, as he rode 
ve the court-yard, beside the right-royal Ma- 
tilda. 

* And where is their master!”’ cried the im- 
perial and somewhat imperious dame. 

“* He is away in the west, and hath left strange 
message for the Earl of Gloucester.” 

“To what purpose?” 

“That he was sending in forage, and beg- 
ged the Earl would look at the quality of the 
straw.” 

The very outrageous laugh with which Wil- 
liam de Roumara followed up his communication 
was suddenly checked by perceiving unusual 
meaning glances from Gloucester’s eye. A few 
minutes Saw them pacing the turrets of the hold, 
which, being one of the smallest, yet carried to 
an enormous height, might resemble one of our 
shot towers. 

“ Brian Fitz Count distrusts some of these . 
knaves, and has gone to raise his tenants in per- 
son.”’ 

“* But the straw—the straw; when did belied 
knight send such messa - 

“Hush! hush! See you not the armoury is 
well nigh empty, and that there is not so much 
as one cross-bow on the wall?’ 

“ Then is it treason,” said Roumara, looking 
profound. 

“Not so,”’ said Robert, “‘my life on it, or 
what’s of more value, my sister Maud’s just in- 
heritance would 1 wager that Brian is true. Look 
here, De Vere being so near at hand, the Fitz 
Count feared to keep his small hold well furnish- 
ed with arms, lest some fine morning one of Ste- 
phen’s new edicts might be made a pretext to 
remove shaft, bolt and bow to some royal castle.” 

** Nay, then has Brian de Fitz Count shown 
much discretion but little valour.” 

“He wants neither,” said Gloucester, “I 
strongly suspect so good a workman hath his 
tools not far off ; let us see what these sheaves 
contain that the yeomen are bringing so tardily 
up the hill.” 

“I will engage the men-at-arms in the hall, 
braveGloucester, whilst thou makestexperiments. 
For mine own part I do opine with thee, there 
is some mystery in this harvest home; saw ye 
ever peasant churls so stiff in the back.” 

Thus speaking, William de Roumara caught 
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his two-handed sword from the parapet against 
which it had rested during the conference, and 
pressing it most affectionately to his breast, pro- 
ceeded to the Presence, whereto he shortly sum- 
moned the greater part of the household. 

Meantime, Robert, Earl of Gloucester, accost- 
ing the foremost of the yeomen, who were press- 
ing into the yard, informed him in a careless 
tone, he would fain see into the quality of the 
forage they were bringing into the castle. The 
fellow seemed to understand his purpose pretty 
well, for, returning the Earl a lookgfintelligence, 
he continued his Way till he had reached a re- 
mote corner, when, flinging down his bundle on 
end, he stood erect by its side, as if inviting the 
other’s scrutiny. A sharp prick from the barbed 
head of a long shaft, which lay most ingenious- 
ly concealed with some half-score of its brethern, 
quite satisfied the Earl’s scruples, and he was 
turning away from the spot when he felt a scroll 
thrust into his hand, at the same time the yeo- 
man, in a voice of indifference, approaching al- 
most to soliloquy, said— 

“ We tarry this night, I believe, in Castle 
Brian.” 

Robert made no ans but joining Roumara 
read him the scroll he fad received, which was 
in Brian Fitz Count’s own hand— 


**Non Ecet Arct.” 


**T is Greek,”’ said Roumara. 

“ Latin,” said the Earl, ‘‘ and hath most preg- 
nant meaning. ‘The arrows are below, and here 
he assures ws ‘ The bows shall not be want- 
ing.’ ” . 

** But the bowmen?” 

* Are here,” said a voice from behind; both 
the warriors turned round, benignantly regarding 
the yeoman before mentioned, and from whom 
the interruption had proceeded. 

** Who are you?” said Robert of Gloucester. 

“T am Brian Fitz Count!” said the supposed 
yeoman, taking off the usual disguises with the 
usual effect. ‘I did not mean to declare my- 
self so soon, but one of the traitors I have been 
forced to entertain, has disappeared, and that I 
know will full soon bring down De Vere upon 
us—so up nobles and fight for our royal miis- 
tress!”” 

‘“* Up guards and at them!” could scarcely have 
had a more spirit-stirring effect. The little band 
of adventurers, joined now by the men-at-arms, 
whohad crossed the country disguised as peasants, 
soon put themselves in a formidable posture of 
defence, and I forgot in what page and in what 
chronicle the full particulars may be found of 
this spirited,rencontre by which Matilda Was ena- 
bled to reach Bristol, aud finally seat herself on 
the British throne. . ‘ 
: Now to use the ingenious finale affecting 
method of Sir W. Scott, we profess 


To rhyme not to that mindless elf 
Who hath netfigured to himself— 


how the Empress Mand, her horse all foam, and 
her forehead all perspiration, (for in those days 
queens, empresses and fine ladies did perspire,) 
with all her nobles standing about her with their 
swords all bloody—I say it is an insult to the 








imagination of a reader to describe this n ; 
denouement, and how Brian Fitz Countkneeling. . 
down in that presence received permission to use 
seven arrow heads on his shield, with the very © 
appropriate motto, ** Non Eget Arci,” 

he descendants of the noble Brian still dis- 
play this emblazonment, and still glory in this 
motto; but we regret to say their name has un- 
dergone the corruption appointed to all English 
syllables; and in the modern appellation of 
“ Figginses,” none but the antiquarian could 
identify the posterity of the gallant Brian Fitz 


Count. 
T. M. R. 
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STream—a MIRace. 


Sir Ralph Woodford told us that when his 
steamer was first started, (in Trinidad,) he and 
a large party, as a mode of patronising the un- 
dertaking, took a trip of pleasure in her, through 
some of the Bocas of the main ocean. Almost 
every one got sick outside, and as they returned 
through the Boca Grande, there was no one on 
deck bat the man at the helm and himself. When 
they were in the middle of the passage, @ small 
privateer, such as’ commonly infested the gulf 
during the troubles in Columbia, was seen 
making all sail for the shore of Trinidad. Her 
course seemed unaccountable; but what was. 
their surprise, when they observed, that on near- 
ing the coast, the "privateer neverytacked, and 
finally, that she ran herself directly onshore, the 
crew at the same time leaping outover the bows 
and sides of the v , and scampering off as if, 

were mad, e up the mountains, 

ts into the thickets. This was so stt 

sight, that Sir Ralph Woodford ordered 
helmsman to steer for the pri¥ateer that he 
discover the cause of it. When they came 
the vessel appeared deserted : Sir Ralph went on 
-board of her, and. after seare various 4 
without finding, any one, he at length opened a 
little side cabin, and saw a man lying on a 
evidently with some broken limb. The man ~ 
made an effort to put himself.in a posture of sup- 
plication; he was’pale as ashes, his teeth chat- 
tered and his hair s on end. “ Misericordia! 
misericordia! Ave Maria!’ faltered forth the 
Columbian. Sir Ralph asked the man what was 
the cause of the strange conduct of the crew; 
“* Misericordia!” was the only reply. ' 

“ Sabeis quien soy!” *- ' 

“ElL—EL—O § nor! misericordia! Ave Maria!” 
answered the smuggler. — 

It was a considerable time before the fellow 
could be brought back to his senses, when hé 
gave this account of the matter: that they sawa 
vessel, apparently following them, with only 
two persons on board, and steering, without a 
single sail, directly in the teeth of the wind, cur- 
rent, and tide: 


Against the breeze, against the tide, 
She steadied with upright keel. 





*Do you know who I am? 
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That they knew no ship could move in such a 
course by human means; that they heard a deep 
roaring noise, and saw ao unusual agitation of 
water, which their fears magnified; finally, that 
they-concluded it to be a supernatural appear- 
ance, accordingly drove their owm vessel ashore 
in an agony of terror, and escaped as they eould; 
that he himself was not able to move, and that 
when he heard Sir Ralph’s-footstep’s, he verily 
and indeed believed that he was fallen into the 
hands of the Evil Spirit.—Coleridge’s West In- 
dies, 


French Women. 


There is a facility of amusement about the 
Freach quite unenjoyable by the English, and 
inconceivable to thems Our ideas of good fel- 
lowship and society are substantial; we like to 
be excited and entertained highly when we come 
together; but to be dressed, and to go out, and 
to chat, is enough for the Parisian dame! she 
looks neither for feasting, nor wit, nor yet for any 
intellectual intercourse! she will dress in all her 
jewels to appear at her friend’s soiree, when she 
and all the company wil! feel themselves suffi- 
ciently amused by a child set to dance, or to prate 
with naiveté: this, with a sorbet or an ice con- 
tents her; she is the most amuseable being in 
life. Not so thée’English woman; and one, I be- 
lieve, cannot be found disintérestéd, and at the 
same time experienced on the point, that would 
not ——— the choicest French society a bore. 


nglish in Italy. 
Jounso€’s Epitary ow GotpsmiTa. © 


Pm ,, appears from Mr. Cradock that Goldsmith 
» in some measare, re of heari: 
his own épitaph; of which the reader will ie 
that the aeatly turned compliment, ni 
‘git quod non forms a prominent part. ] 
Though Johnsoa was sometimes very rough with 
Goldsmith, yet he always. nade him only his 
own property; for when a bookseller ventured 
of the Doctor, 


say something rather sli 
Soaasoe retorted: “Sir, Goldsmith never touches 
a subject but he adorns _* nce when I found 
the Doctor very low at his chambers, I related 
the cire to-him, and it instantly proved 
a cordial,— 's Memoirs, 


Parisians Pouce wx rue Reson or Lovis XV. 


A wager was once laid with M. Herault, 
Lieutenant of Police, that an obnoxious paper, 
ealled the Ecclesiastical News, should be intro- 
duced into Paris at a particular barrier, on a cer- 
tain day and hour, and yet that it should escape 

lance of the police. At the time and place 

»aman made his appearance, was stop- 

and searched with the greatest strictness— 

in vain,’ No notice was taken of a shaggy dog 

he had along with him ; but under the rough eoat 

of the unconscious news-carrier several of these 

papers were concealed. The magistrate laughed 

at the trick, and owned himself outwitted.— Vie 
Privee de Louis XV. 


“he is always angry.” 
of the athtter-Vhe Privee 





Tue Lion’s 'Proviner. 


It was generally supposed that Thurlow in 
early life was idle, but always found him close 
at study in a morning, when I have called at the 
Temple; and he frequently went no further in an 
evening than Mando’s, and then only in his dis- 
habille. When Chancellor, he made great use 
of the services of a Mr. Hargrave, and had oc- 
casion to give himself Jess trouble than any man 
that ever filled that high station. An old free- 
speaking companion of his, well known at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, would sometimes say to me, “I met 
the great law-lion this morning going to West- 
minister, and bowed to him, but he was so busily 
reading in the coach, what his provider had sup- 
plied him with, that he took no notice of me.” 
—Cradock’s Memoirs, 


Roya. Detnicacy. 


The King, having one day at dinner inquired 
after a person who used to eat at his table, was 
told What he was dead. “Ah!’’ rejoined the 
King, “I had taken care to warn him of it.” 
Then looking round thegircle, and fixing his eyes 
on the Abbé Broglio, he said: ** Your turn will 
come next.”’ The Abbé, who was of a morose 
and choleric temper, replied: “ Sire, when the 
storm came on yesterday, whilst we were hunt- 
ing, your Majesty was as wet as the rest.” He 
then went out in a rage. ** This is just the tem- 
per of the Abbé de Broglio,” cried the Kipg; 

N thing more was said 

Louis KV. (“Get 

you home,” said"Louis on another occasion, to 

one of his courtiers, whose nose fe! la bleeding; 
“itis a sign of death.””] 


Lorp CHanceLLor YoRKE—THE MANNER OE HIS 
Deatu. 


Having alluded to the short life of the much 
regretted Mr. Yorke, after he was Lord Chan- 
cellor, I think it incumbent on me to contradict 
the reported manner of his death, on the authorit 
of one of his own family. He certainly was mech 
agitated, after some hasty reproaches that he had 
received on his return from having accepted the 
seals, and he hastily took some strong liquor, 
which was accidentally placed near the sideboard, 
and, by its occasioning great sickness, he broke a 
blood-vessel.—C: *s Memoirs. [The delica- 
eo expression discovered in this passage, may 

with Froissart’s tenderness in describing the 
death of the Count of Foix’s son, who had enra- 
ged his father by refusing to eat his dinner :— 
** And so in great dilemma he thrust his hand to 
his son’s throat; and the point of the knife a lit- 
tle entered his throat, into a certain vein; and 
the Earl said, * Ah, traitor, why dost not eat thy 
meat?’ and therewith the Earl departed, without 
any more doing or saying, and went into his own 
chamber. The child was abashed, and afraid of 
the coming of his father, and also was, feeble 
from fasting; and the point of the knife a little 
entered into a vein of his throat; so he fell down 
suddenly, and died.”’) 
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Tea-DaWWKING. 
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. op EO 
The Duke of Grafton nsed to fillhis tea-pot 
full of the finest tea, and then drop water.into it 
from the urn, and drink the essence, professing 
that weak tea only was prejudicial, and that he 
took it thus strong for the benefit of his nerves. 
Dr. Johnson, whose nerves were at least as sus- 
ceptible as his Grace’s, detlared himself.ge be a” 
hardened and shameless ee! whose ket- 
tle had scarcely time to ; who, with fea 
amused the eveniagy.with tea sla the mid- 
night, and with tea welcomed the miomning! The 
doetor’s tea certainly looked as strong, but the 
quality, perhaps, might not be equally as good, 
—Cradock’s Memoirs. “4 ’ 
2 


| 


, 


A Viston or THe ResvuRReEcTION. 


Methought I ‘saw a very handsome youth 
towering in the air, and’sounding of a trumpet ; 
but the forcing of his breath did indeed take off 
much of his beauty. The very marbles, I per- 
ceived, and the dead obeyed his call; for im#he 
same moment the earth n to open, and set 
the bones at liberty to oda thelr fellows. The 
first that appeared were swordmen, as generals 
of armies, captains, lieutesants, common soldiers, 
who, supposing that ft had sounded a charge, 
came out of their graves with the same briskness 
and resolation as if they had been going to an 
assault or a combat. “The misers put their heads 
outyaill: pale and trembling, for fear of a plunder. 
The cavalietg.and go@d fellows believed that 
they had beediboing to'a ho yr a hunting- 
match. And, ‘in’ fine, though’ » heard the 
trumpet, there wa8 not any creature knew the 
meaning of it. * After this, there appeared a ita 
many souls, whereof some came up to th 
bodies, though with much difficulty and horror; 
others stood wondering at a distance, not daring 
to come near so hideous and frightfu} a specta- 
cle. This wanted an arm, that an eyé, other a 
head. Upon the whole, though I could not bat 
smile at the prospect of so strange a variety of 
figures, yet it was not without just matter of ad- 
miration at the all-powerful Providence, to see 
order drawn out of confusion, and every part res 
stored to the right owner. I dreamed my 
then in a church-yardy and there, methought, 
divers that were loth to appear, were changing 
of heads; and an attorney would have demurred 
upon pretence that he had got @ soul that was 


none of his own, and that his body and soul were’} 


not fellows.—Sir R. le Strange’s Translation of 
Quevedo’s Visions, 


Warsvurton’s Anniversary Sermon, were 
Hurp’s Remarks. : 


Before Dr. Hurd was quite recovéted at Lie’ 
colo’s Inn, I once called upon him; and he told 
me that Bishop Watbarton was to preach that. 
morning at St. Laarence’s Church, , near Guild- 
hall, an anniversary sermon for the Bondon Hos- 
pital. “Then, Sir,” said I, “I shall certainly 
attend him.” “I wish you would,” replied he, 
‘and bring me an account of all particalars..d 
believe [ know the discourse; it isa favou 
one; but I could rather have wished that his 
18 





lordship» ould have taba some other ;” 
od tating, added, “ bit. itds, perhaps, of 


sequence ; for he doés, not always ad- 


here to what is written before him; his rich im- 


iene iSever apt to overflow.” Twas intro- 
uced. into thé vestry-room by a friefid, where 
were the Lord Mayor, and several of the govern- 
gfs of the Hospitalwaiting fr the Duke of 
ork, whe was theif president; and, in the 
meantime, he Bishop did everything to alleviate 
their impatience. He was beyond measure con- 
descending os courteous, and even graciously 
hande@,some biscuits and wine on a salver, to 
the curate who was to read prayers. His lord- 
ship being in good spirits, rather once exceeded 
the bounds of decorum, by quoting a comic pas- 
sage from Shakspeare, in sie lawn sleeves, with 
all its characteristic hua but suddenly re- 
ollecting himself, he so turned the iflad-_ 
vertance to his own advantage, as to raise the 
admiration of the company. Many'parts’of his 
sermon were sublime, and were given with due 
solemnity ; but a few passages were, as in his 
celebrated Triennial charge, quite ludicrous; and 
when he proceeded so far as to describe some 
charitable monks who had robbed their own beg- 
ging-boxes, he excited more than a smile from 
most of the audience. ‘ Though certainly, sir,” 
said I, “there was much to admie, yet, dpon 
the le, to speak'ghe truth, i was not sorry 
that were absent; for I well’ knew that you 
would not absolutely have approved.” “ Ap- 
? said he, “I should have agonized.” 


proyed, sir!’ 
Pebradoek’s Memoirs 


aif * ‘ goatee 
ae Recexr Bure of Onsale! | 


At a supperat the Regent’s, the imps 
indulging the upon the ne 
, Cardinal, -" One of t 

b 


r fell from the Count de. 
Royal Highness,” said he, -“Sgay 
you please of him, bat you will -make him 
an honest man.” The.Count wag 
next day; apd remained in“ “till “after 


the death of the inal; w the noe 
wrote to him to ' His note was ‘no 
of ‘the affair ; “With the 


singular than the ight 
expect to-n to 
[Pie Privee de 


‘beast dies the venom. M, 
supper at the P: a 
Levis XV. Be: ip 
%. 

aT Borr-coupr.—Percy AND 

JoHNSONY 
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-A Mornine Catt 
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> rs; 

br. Percy took me with him to Johnson’s 
apartment in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and we 
found him rolling upon the floor, surrounded with 
‘books, which had just been brought in to him: 
and he showed us a Runic Bible, which he con+ 
sidered as particularly curious. Dr. Perey, in 
the course of the conversation, mentioned some 
friend of their’s, who had taken a short journey 
into the country on horseback, but by setting out 
too late got wet through, and Jost his re em 

“ Sir!” exelaimed Johnson, “mankind mis- 
calenlate in almost all concerns of life. This 
man set out too late, got wet through, and lost | 
his labour; but then, L suppose, he hired the , 
horse the cheaper.” " 
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Dr. Percy was once, unexpectedly, called 
upon to preach a chafity sermon, and not having 
time to prepare, engrafted nearly the whole of 
one of Johnson’s Idlers, that happened to be to 
the purpose, into his discourse. The discourse 
was much admired, and the governors of the 
charity insisted upon the publication of it. In 
this dilemma, he earnestly entreated Mr. Cradock 
to call on Johnson, and state the particulars. I 
consented, and endeavoured to introduce the sub- 
ject with all due solemnity; but Johnson was 

ighly diverted with the recital, and laughing, 
said,— i 

“ Pray, Sir, give my respects to Dr. Percy, 

and tell him I desire he will.do whatever he 
leases in regard to my Idler; it is entirely at 
is service.” 

* But these days of friendly communication,” 
continues Mr. Cradock, ** were speedily to pass 
away, and worse than indifference to succeed ; 
for one morning Dr. Perey said to me, ‘I have 
not seen Johnson for a tong time. I believe I 
must call upon him, and greatly wish that you 
would accompany me. I intend,’ says he, * to 

?teaze him a little about Gibbon’s pamphlet.’ ‘1 
hope not, Dr. Percy,’ was my reply. * Indeed J 
shall, for I have a pleasure in combating his nar- 
row prejudices.’ ” 

We went together; and Dr. Percy opened 
with some anécdotes from Northumberland house: 
mentioned som@rare books that were in the li- 
brary ; and then threw out, that the town rang 
with applause of Gibbon’s Reply to Davis; that 


the latter had written before he had read; apd | 


that the two ‘ Confederate Doétors,’ as Mr. Gib- 
bon termed them, ‘had fallen into som@étrong 
errors.” 

Johnson said: “* He knew nothing of Davis’s 
pemaiiet, nor would he give him «| answer as 

Gibbon ; but if the * federate Doctors,’ as 
were termed, had really made such mistakes 
e alluded to, they were blockheads!” 

Dr. Perey talked on in the most careless style 
possible, but in a very lofty tone; and Johnson 
appeared to beexcessively angry. /only wished to 
get released, for if Dr.Percyhad proceeded to inform 
him that he had lately introduced Mr. Hume to 
dine at the King’s chaplain’s table, there must 
have been an explosion. 


the 
as 


——What! durst they beard the Lion in his den? 
The Douglas in his hall! 
‘ Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Tue Way To cut ‘ Fievre tm Paruiamenrt. 


No man, (says Lord Chesterfield in a letter to 
his son,) can make a figure in thig country but 
by parliament. 
cess as a speaker, and, take my word for it, that 
success turns much more upon manner than 
matter! Mr. Pitt, Mr. Murray, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, are beyond comparison the best speakers. 
Why? Only because they are the best orators. 
They alone can influence or quiet the house; they 


alone are attended to in that numerous and noisy | 
assembly, that you might hear a pin fall while | 


either of them is speaking. Is it that their mat- 
ter is better, or their argument stronger than other 
peoples? Does the housé expect extraordinary 


Your fate depends on your suc- | 


information from them? Not. in the least; but 
the house eapects pleasure from them, and there- 


fore attends; finds it, and therefore approves! 
Warevurton’s Licat Reapine. 


When afterwards we became more intimate, I 
ventured to mention to her, [Mrs. Warburton, ] 
that Mr. Hurd always wondered where it was 
possible for the Bishop to meet with certain 
anecdotes, with whieh not only his conversation, 
but likewise his writings abounded. * I could 
have readily informed him,” replied Mrs. War- 
burton; *“*for when we passed our winter in 
London, he would often, after his long and severe 
studies, send out for a whole basket full of books 
from the circulating libraries; and at times I 
have gone into his study, and found him laugh- 
ing, though alone; and now and then he would 
double down some entertaining pages for my 
after amusement.”"—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Rousseau aT Drury Lane THEATRE. 


When Rousseau was in England, Mr. Gar- 
rick paid him the liment of playing two 
characters on purpose to oblige him; they were 
Lusignan and Lord Chalkstone; and as it was 
known that Rousseau was to be present, the 
theatre was of course crowded to excess. Rous- 
seau was highly gratified, but Mrs. Garrick told 
me that she had never passed a more uncom- 
fortable evening in her life, for the recluses phi- 
losopher was,so very anxious to display him- 
self, and ha forward over th® front of the 
| box, that she obliged to hold him by the 

skirt of his coat, that he might not fall over into 

the pit. After the performance, he paid a hand- 
some compliment to Mr. Garrick, by saying, “1 
have cried all through your tragedy, and have 
| laughed through your comedy, without being 
| at all able to understand the language.””—Cra- 
| dock’s Mextoirs. 
| 





Harris’s Hermes anp Tristram SHanpy.— 
Fiuctuations or Sterne’s Spirits. 


Sterne never possessed any equal spirits. 
He was always either in the cellar, or in the 
garret; and once meeting him at Drury Lane 
Theatre, [ said to him, * As you are so intimate 
with Garrick, I wonder that you have never un- 
dertaken to write a comedy.”’ He seemed quite 
struck, and after a pause, with tears in his eyes, 
replied: “I fear 1do not possess the proper 
talent for it, and I am utterly unacquainted with 
the business of the stage.” I found that he 
was at that time under embarrassment, and that 
a successful comedy would have been particu- 
larly serviceable to him. But afterwards I had 
_ the pleasure of diverting him exceedingly with 
the followiitg anecdote : 

“A gentleman applied to his friend to lend 
him somé amusing book, @fd he recommended 
Harris’s Hermes. The gentleman, from the 
title, conceived it to be a novel, but turning it 
over and over, could make nothing out of it, and 
| at last returned it coldly with his thanks. His 
| friend asked him how much he had been enter- 
tained ? “* Not much,” he replied ; “ he thought 
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that all these imitations of Tristram Shandy fell 
far short of the original !”"—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


Go.psmiTa 1Nn HIs Latter Days. 


I had not seen or heard from Dr. Goldsmith 
for a very considerable time. I found him much 
altered, and at times very low; and I devoted 
almost all my mornings to his service. He 
wished me to revise some of his works; but, 
with a select friend or two, I was pressing that 
he should publish, by subscription, his two 
poems, the Traveller, and the Deserted Village, 
with notes, The intention was to give some great 
person an opportunity of delicately conveying 
pecuniary relief, of which the Doctor at that time 
was particularly in need. Goldsmith readily 
gave up to me his private copiés, and said: ** Pray 
do what you please with them.’’—T[poor fellow! ] 
But while he sat near me, he rather submitted 
to, than encouraged my proceeding. 

Ione morning, however, found him infinitely 
better than I expected, and in a kind of exulting 
tone he exclaimed : * here are some of the best of 
my prose writings; I have been hard at work 
ever since midnight, and I desire you to examine 
them.” .**These,” said I, ** are excellent, in- 
deed.” “ They are,” replied he, “intended as 
an introduction to a body of arts and s@fences.” 
“If so, Dr. Goldsmith, Jet me more seriously 
entreat, that as your name is to he prefixed, more 
care may be taken by those who are to compile 
the work, than has formerly been the case, when 
Knaresborough was printed for Naseby, and 
Yorkshire for Northamptonshire: and you know 
what was the consequence to Mr. Cadell.” 

The day before I was to set out from town 
for Leicestershire, I insisted upon his dining 
with us. He replied, “I will; bat on one con- 
dition—that you will not ask me to eat anything.” 
“Nay,” said I, “this answer, Goldsmith, is 
absolutely unkind; for I had hoped, as we are 
entirely served from the Crown and Anchor, 
that you would have named something that you 
might have relished.” ‘ Well,” says he, * if 
you will but explain it to Mrs. Cradock, I will 
certainly wait upon you.” 

The Doctor found, as usual, at my apartments, 
newspapers and pamphlets, and with a pen and 
ink he amused himself as well as he could. 
I had ordered from the tavern some fish, a roasted 
joint of lamb, and a tart; and the Doctor either 
sat down or walked about, just as he liked. 
After dinner he took some wine with biscuits; 
but I was soon obliged to leave him for awhile, 
as I had matters to settle for our next day’s 
journey. On my return, coffee was ready, and 
the Doctor appeared more cheerful, (for Mrs. 
Cradock was always rather a favourite with him,) 
and in the course of the evening he endeavoured 
to talk and remark, as usual, but all was forced. 
He stayed till midnight, and I insisted on seeing 
him safe home; and.we most cordially shook 
hands at the Templé gate.—Cradock’s Memoirs. 


———— 


Many who think the day too long, think life 
too short; but short as life is, some find it long 
enough to outlive their characters, their consti- 
tation, and their estates. 
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Female Seminary, Georgetown, D: C.—We 
are not intending to go on in regular rotation, as 
the states are numbered in the Geography, in 
sketching the progress of female education. We 
must record as the facts and information reach 
us. We hope, however, before the year closes, 
to learn the condition and character of the prin- 
cipal Seminaries for “* Young Ladies” in our 
republic. 

Let.us now glance at the school of Miss 
Lydia S. English, at Georgetown. This lady, 
possessed of an ample fortune, and therefore 
under no necessity of taking the teacher's chair, 
devotes herself to the work of improving her 
own sex with all the enthusiasm whieh a warm 
heart can inspire, and with all the effect which 
discretion and a deep love of literature can ob- 
tain. Her school catalogue for 1835 shows thé 
number of pupils to be about 130. For these 
there are provided nine /eachers, besides the 
principal, Miss English. All these teachers 
except two, are ladies. We subjoin a few ex+ 
tracts from her observations to the parents of her 
pupils. : . 

** We wish our pupils to look upon us as a 
friend, willing, and even anxious, to promote 
their interests and happiness, ready at any 
time to sacrifice our own comfort to the promo- 
tion of these objects. We encourage the free 
expression of their wishes and opinions—making 
our regulations in accordance with them, as far 
as we can do so without injury to themselves. 
Our efforts are also directed to induce them to 
co-operate with us, by proving to them, that 
without their own efforts, we can accomplish 
for them comparatively but little. We endea- 
vour to lead our pupils’ to see that their future 
interests, respectability and happiness, will, to 
a very considerable extent, depend uponsthe im- 
provement of the time spent at school.** That, 
for this reason, they should be willing to sub- 
mit to restraints which might otherwise be irk- 
some. We wish them to believe, that we would 
with reluctance impose any that would be dis- 
agreeable to them, and that we never do so, 
unless it is required by their interest. 

«« Every means is used to sectre their health 
—a matter we consider of vital importance, 
Out of the regular school hours, they have por- 
tions of time for study and for recreation. They 
are required to take exercise in the open air, 
when the weather is suitable, and within doors, 
when it is unfavourable. In their walks they 
are accompanied by an Instructress, and they 
are at all times under the immediate care of one. 

“On some accounts it would be desirable to 
have a Uniform dress for our pupils; but the in- 
convenience to which it would in many in- 
stances subject parents, has prevented our re- 
quiring it. We would, however, recommend 
simplicity in dress, for many reasons which we 
could give. 

‘6 Whatever diversity of opinions may exist re- 
specting what are called the Doctrines of the’ 
Sacred Volume, we have thought the Book itself 
too valuable to be excluded from our Seminary. 
It contains Historical Facts and Moral Truths, 
to be found no where else—and expressed in a 
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language of peculiar simplicity and foree—and on 
this account, we know of no book better suited 
to the capacities of youth. In these sentiments 
we are sustained by every candid writer of the 

» who has given this Book his serious con- 
sideration. 

“*It is under this view of the subject we have 
made the reading and study of the Bible one of 
the exercises of our Seminary. We distinctly 
disavow any desire whatever to proselyte, or to 
lead the minds of ovr pupils to adopt our own 
peculiar tenets. Our object is to make them 
acquai with the Bible in the language of 
the Bible. We leave to those whose sacred duty 
itis to expound and apply the doctrines contained 
in the sacred volume. 

* We are aware that some may object to the 
reading and study of the Bible as an exercise 
— institutions, on the ground that it in- 

eres with what are considered by them their 
appropriate studies. We are so satisfied, how- 
ever, of its importance, and we speak from an 
experience of more than seven years, that we 
cannot imagine why it should ever have been 
proscribed as an intruder within the walls of any 
of them. Its precepts are now acknowledged 
to constitute the basis of moral science, and 
consequently it is the source whence all correct 
moral sentiment is derived. 

“To obviate the objection mentioned above, 
and that all our pupils may have the benefit of all 
the instruction they otherwise would receive, and 
attend to this exercise also, we open the Semi- 
nary half an hour before the s/ated hours of 
school, which half hour we devote to the read- 
ing and study of the Scriptures, as the most ap- 

ropriate portion of the day for this. We en- 
awe to make it an interesting as well as 
profitable exercise.” 

St. Louis Female Seminary.—This is a school 
intended to be of a high order. It has not been 
established quite two years, and yet the /irs/ 
annual catalogue shows the number of pupils to 
exceed one hundred. Does not this fact show 
the strong feeling which exists on the subject of 
female education? When will public sentiment 
demand that these schools shall be made perma- 
nent, or, at least, that one Female Seminary in 
each State, shall be endowed and provided for 
on a plan as liberal as that of the colléyes for 
young men? 

The school at St. Louis is entirely an indi- 
vidual concern, It was projected and establish- 
ed by Mr. H. Wilcox, a gentleman from New 
England, who is the principal. He has the 
assistance of three female teachers, and two 

rofessors—one in languages, one in music. 

e following remarks and order ofstudies will 
show the course of education wh is, bya 
learned and judicious man, thought necessary 
for young ladies. 

* The conductor of this institution has been a 
teacher for more than gwelve years, and has 
adopted the profession of instruction, as his for 
life. He came not, therefore, to St. Louis to 
teach a certain length of time, by way of an in- 
troduction to the public, or some other more 
lucrative employment ; but to establish a Female 
Seminary of the highest order, if sufficient en- 
couragement should be given. 


«“ The course of instruction is as extensive as 















that pursued in the best conducted Female Semi- 
naries in the United States; and that it may be 
as thorough, he is determined that such teachers 
only shall be employed, for any length cf time, 
as feel not only an interest in the subject of 
general education, but who will strict/y observe 
the regulations of the Institution, and faithfully 
teach, in their respective studies, the several 
classes committed to their charge. 

“ The number of pupils is limited to twenty 
toa teacher. Each teacher is required to in- 
struct in one or two branches only, and to de- 
vote her, or his, whole time to those branches, 
This gives to the teachers an opportunity and 
time, not only to improve themselves, and the 
means of imparting instruction, but to explain, 
to illustrate, and to interest the seholar. 

“ This method of arrangement, it will readily 
be perceived, affords superior advantages to a 
select school, where an instructor is required to 
teach in all branches, from A, B, C, to the 
higher branches of mathematics and philosophy. 

**The school is divided into four classes; 
Preparatory, Second, Junior and Senior; to 
which, for the accommodation of those parents 
who have daughters in the Seminary, a Primary 
Department has been added for young misses. 
The number is limited to twenty-five. 

“ SrUpies or THE Preparatory Ciass.— 
Reading, together with spelling and defining; 
Writing, Class Book of Nature, Goodrich’s 
Outiine of Modern Geography, Emerson’s Arith- 
metic, 2d part, First Bock of History, Mason’s 
Self-Knowledge, Comstock’s Introduction to 
Botany, Holbrook’s Geometry, Smith’s Gram- 
mar, Introduction. 

** Srupies or THE Seconp Ciass.—Emerson’s 
Arithmetic, 3d part; Malte Brun’s Geography, 
with the drawing of Maps; Goodrich’s History 
of the United States, Bailey’s Algebra, Grund’s 
Plane Geometry, Watts on the Mind, Bake- 
well’s Philosophy, Comstock’s Botany, Smith’s 
Grammar, with written exercises, combining the 
principles of Rhetoric, Comstock’s Chemistry, 
part Ist, 

“ Srupies or THe Junior Crass.—Review of 
the Arithmetic, with the exereise prepared by 
the Principal; Universal Geography, with the 
topics prepared by the Principal ; Grund’s Solid 
Geometry, Comstock’s Chemistry and Philo- 
sophy, Preston’s Book-keeping, History, Com- 
stock’s Mineralogy, Geology and Astronomy, 
Smith’s Anatomy and Physiology, Burritt’s 
Geography of the Heavens. 

“ Srupies or THE Senior Ciass.—Abercrom- 
bie’s Intellectual Philosophy, do. Philosophy of 
the Moral Feelings, Paley’s Evidences ot Chris- 
tianity, do. Natural Theology, Butler’s Analogy, 
Sulivan’s Political Class Book. 

* CottateraL Brancues.—The Bible, in 
connection with History, Geography and Chro- 
nology, French and Spanish Languages, Latin 
and Greek, if desired, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. 

“Each young lady on entering is plaged in 
the Preparatory Class during the first quarter, 
when she is advanced if she is found prepared. 
When a young lady has passed through the re- 
gular classes, and at the close, passed an eX» 
amination satisfactory to the Board of Visitors 
and Examiners, she will receive a certificate 
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signed by them, and a Gold Medal, as testi- 
monials of having completed, with honour, the 
full course of study in this institution.” 

In our next number we shall, if practicable, 
give a sketch of the principal Female Seminaries 
in Massachusetts. We solicit from Teachers 
and others, intérested in the subject, information 
respecting the condition and character of Schools 
for Young Ladies, in every part of our country. 

Tut New York Boox or Poerry.— New York, 
George Dearborn.—This is a beautiful volume; 
in everything appertaining to the publisher's de- 
partment, a fit vehicle to transmit to the public 
the choice fancies and pure thoughts which, like 
way-side flowers, are more lovely from the un- 
obtrusive manner in which they have blossomed 
forth. 

The volume contains selections from about 
fifty writers, all natives of New York. With 
few exceptions, the poetry is respectable—a 
few pieces are very beautiful. Altogether, it 
forms a collection which does credit to the 
genius and taste of the New Yorkers. We 
have not room to give the names of the writers, 
or any discriminating notice of their several pro- 
ductions. There is one name, however, which 
seems to designate a family—that of Bogart. 
No less than four of these recorded bear 
that respectable name. We shall give the pre- 
ferénce to the lady. 


“HE CAME TOO LATE.” 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 


‘* He came too late ! Neglect had tried 
Her constancy too long; 

Her love had yielded to her pride, 
And the deep sense of wrong. 

She scorned the offering of a heart 
Which lingered on its way, 

Till it could no delight impart, 
Nor spread one cheering ray. 


‘* He came too late! At once he felt 
That all his power was o’er; 
Indifference in her calm smile dwelt— 
She thought of him no more. 
Anger and grief had passed away, 
Her heart and thoughts were free ; 
She met him, and her words were gay— 
No spell had memory. 


** He came too late! The subtle chords 
Of love were all unbound; 

Not by offence of spoken words, 
But by the slights that wound. 

She knew that life held nothing now 
That could the past repay, 

Yet she disdained his tardy vow, 
And coldly turned away. 


“He came too late! Her countless dreams 
Of hope had long since flown; 

No charms dwelt in his chosen themes, 
Nor in his whispered tone. 





| 4 
Tuckerman, 

| Edition, enlarged.— 

; When such a book as this passes to a second 








Aniwhen, with word and smile, he tried 
Affection still to prove, 

She nerved her heart with woman’s pride, 
And spurned his fickle love.” 


There are the names of seven ladies in this 
collection of authors—and their contributions do 
not suffer in comparison with those of the sex 
who feel privileged to attempt the ascent of 
Parnassus. The poems of Mrs. Embury and 
Lucretia Maria Davidson are among the best 
in the volume. 

Tre Iratian Sxetcn Book. By Henry T. 
Boston; Light & Stearns. “Second 
é think it a good omen 


edition, It shows that the true in sentiment 
and pure in taste is appreciated. It encourages 
genius:to persevere iv virtue—for there can be 
no doubt that some highly gifted writers have 
disseminated pernicious sentiments as the rea- 
diest mode of attracting attention. Troth was 
too tame ; goodness too grave. They would not 
wait for their reward in the calm onward pro-, 
gress of society, but preferred raising a whirl- 
wind, hoping that they should gain fame by 
directing it. But this Sketch Book, is quiet 
and lovely in its teachings, as a gentle rivulet, 
stealing through flowery fields is in its course, 
The author may not gain notoriety by his talents, 
but he will gain esteem for his principles, and 
the sympathy of the refined and elegant in 
taste. 

Esprietta’s Letters. New York, George 
Dearborn,—It has, we believe, been pretty surely 
established that these famous letters were the 
work of Robert Southey; though the preface 
sets forth that they were translated from the 
Spanish. There is an air of truth in their senti- 
ments which shows that the writer was in earnest 
and gerious sincerity. The Poet Laureate would 
hardly now advance such sentiments, or advo- 
cate such principles as, in these pages, are 
maintained. He says— 

“The poor Spaniard has resources and com- 
forts which are denied to the Englishman. The 
wealth of this country is their own boastand the 
envy of Europe ; yet in no other country is there 
so much poverty—nor is poverty any where else 
attended with such actual suffering. ‘Coal is 
every where dear, except in the neighbourhood 
of the collieries: and especially so in London, 
where the number of the poor is, of course, the 
greatest. You see women raking the ashes in 
the streets for the sake of the half-burnt cinders, 
What a picture does one of their houses present 
in the depth.of winter! the old covering over a 
few embers§ the children shivering in rags, pale 
and livid—all the activity and joyousness natural 
to their time of life chilled within them,” &ec, 

We have selected this pitiful picture of the 
distresses of the poor in the winter as a hint to 
the benevolent to watch that it does not obtain, 
during this inclement season, in our own cities. 
The work abounds with anecdote, and will be 
highly entertaining to those who wish to see 
what English opinions and fecling# were thirty 
years ago ; and how far the abuses in government, 
and errors in sentimeut have’ since been cor- 
rected or modified. 










WE MERT NO MORB! 
A Ballad. 
Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte, 
BY J. TOLKIEN. 
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No more from slumber waking, 
I hail the cheerful dawa; 

No more her smiles partaking, 
I pace the verdant lawn— ~— 
I pace the verdant lawn. 

Life’s torch once brightly burning, 

Fades like the meteor’s ray; 
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Nor shall its light returning, 
Ilume my dreary way. 

Oh! no, the spell is broken, 
And joy’s sweet hour is o’er; 

‘The last sad word is spoken, 
We meet, we meet no more— 
We meet, we meet no more. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Works of Lord Byron.—We have here the fifth 
volume of the splendid edition now being published 
by Dearborn, of New York. Of course the literary 
contents and merits of the work need not be described 
—every reader knows the scope and character of the 
poet’s writings ; and though very different estimates 
of the worth of these will be made by different indi- 
viduals, yet none will deny to his genius their tribute 
of admiration. This edition is a choice one, the pre- 


sent volume being ornamented with a beautiful engra- 
ving of the ** Maid of Saragoza,” executed by Dick, 
in the best style of that accomplished artist. One 
volume more completes the series. 


Female Student.—We noticed this excellent work, 
when the edition, issued last season by Leavitt and 
Lord of New York, appeared. Y 


Ws are glad, how- 





ever, of the opportunity to ring the volume before 
the readers of our “Book,” which its republication, 
lately in London, has given us. The following just 
and appropriate notice of this work and its estimable 
author is from an English periodical. 


“« Female Student. Scott, Webster and Geary, 36 m 


Charter-house square, London, have republished a 
neat 18 mo. edition of this work, designed ——_ 
and prizes, by the name and style of the ‘FemaLe 
Srupeyt; or, Lec to Young Ladies on Female 
Education. — For of Mothers, ‘Teachers, and 
Pupils, by Mrs. Phelps, late Vag Fasipal of Troy 
Female Seminary, America? last American 
edition of this work was ae 
and Lord, New York, and its republication in E 

is an honour to American Literatare. In the cause 
of Literature and Education, Mrs. Phelps deserves 
well of her country ; and this work is a desideratum 
much needed by young Ladies as a friendly Compa- 
nion and Guide, as well while at school as after they 
have finished their education. We hope this author 


blished by Messrs. Leavitt” 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





will remember she has encouraged us to expect a 
“*sacred Volume of Leectures,’’ more particularly 


devoted to the religious, moral, social, and domestic | 


duties of her sex.”’ 
THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 
Living within the means. 
Living up to the means. 
Living beyond the means. 


Boston: published by Colman & Co. 
This little Book is one of the most successful ex- 


—— of popularizing domestic economy which | 
ever been made. there have been several edi- 


tions sold in the course of a few weeks, and the de- 
mand for it is increasing. We understand that itis to 
be dramatized soon, and brought out at one of the 
Boston Theatres. S» great has been its success that 
Mr. Colman has determined to establish a monthly 
publication of works of a similar spirit and tendency, 
designed to t ach domestic economy, to encourage in- 
dustry, and diffuse among the community the spirit 
of true benevolence. Such a plan, if, properly exe- 
cuted; will succeed: .Miss Sedgwi work, ‘* The 


rich poor man, ,00r rich ’ isone of rare 
sacri ond OS , . Experiments’ &e., though 
not so perfeet in its literary character, is of a kindred 
spi We glad to learn that it was written by 
a lady, M rge Lee, of Boston, who is now en- 

on volume of the monthly series of Mr. 
oh man. teaching the minor morals of life, these 


interesting tales will be found of far greater power 


and effect, than lectures or essays, or even sermons. ! 


And in this department of “ Philanthrophie econo- 
my,’’ women are gifted to exeel. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHIONS IN THIS 
NUMBER. 
EVENING DRESS 


Of clear muslin, with bands of green velvet, the 
bottom of the dress worked between the bands of vel- 


vet with green lamb’s. wool; the hair dressed low, with | 


a wreath of green flowers. 
WALKING DRESS 
Of pale lilac organdi, with double frills of organdi 
worked at the edges; collerette of Fre cambric ; 
bonnet of paille d’ Italie, trimmed with black velvet 
and corn-flowers. 
= 1 BO Ot — 


The following amusing extract is from Lady Bles- 
sington’s latest work—“ The Confessions of an Elderly 
Gentleman.” 

Caroline, one of the six beauties with whom Lyster, 
the Hero of the piece, during his youth, had failen in 
love, is doomed to marry a rich man with a wig and 
creaking shoes. hey are matried Sir Henry, for 
ten years, made the earth groan under the abomina- 
tions of his feet, and at the end of that time he creaked 
his last. Lyster, full of tender recollections, with the 
sylph’s form in his mind’s eye, flies from the Conti- 
nent to present himse f to his never-forgotten love. 


** ¢T ascertained that she was in town, and imme- | 


diately called at her house, a stately mansion in Han- 
over square. On being shown to the library, 1 found 
my @ld acquaintance, Miss Percy, wearing the same 
demiire aspect, but not placid. countenance, that I re- 
membered at Cheltenham. Alas! time had dealt 
rudely with her complexion, and talkten away all the 
roundacss of her » whi w presented angles 
little in ith feminine grace. Encireling 

were ccrtitn marks, known by the vulgar ap- 

of crows feet; and, descending from her 
nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles in such 
alte relievo, as to display the anatomy of the move- 
ments of her mouth. I was startled at beholding this 


cha ¢ 
What!’ thought I, ‘ if Caroline should tat wo- 


fully altered as is her friend: if she, who was disposed 
to be rather too sylph-like, should, from'the unhappi- 
ness of an ill-assorted union, have faded toa shadow, 





| like the creature before me! but no; I will not allow 

myself to think such a cruel metamorphosis possible. 
She egnnot have lost her beauty, and must be still the 
lovely, the fascinating Caroline.’ 

‘“ All this passed in my mind while Miss Percy was 
relating to me, that not only Sir Henry Moreton, but 
Sir Thomas Villiers, had ‘ songht that Gourne whence 
no traveller returns,’ having preceded his friend and 
son-in-law by a year. Miss Perey put on what the 
French call a figure d’occasion, a most lugubrious 
countenanee, while announcing these sad events. 

“ * Lady Moreton has suffered severely,’ continued 
she ; ‘ for never was there a happier wife.’ 

** T could have beaten her for saying so, though I 
wholly doubted the fact; for, how could such a girl 
as Caroline be happy with the elderly gentleman with 
creaking boots and a wig? 

** «Her ladyship is only now beginning to receive 
her friends,’ added Miss Percy, ‘and is at this mo- 
ment engaged with her lawyer; but she will be here 
in a short time.’ 

** Almost while she uttered these words, a large 
gvod-looking woman entered the room, with a high 
colour, and cheeks whose plumpness encroaching con- 
siderably on the precinets of her caused them to 
appear much smaller than suited proportion ac- 
corded to the lines of beauty.’ Herfigure harmonized 
perfectly with her face ; and was one of those to whom 
the epithet, ‘a stout lady,’ is always applied. She 
approached me, while | stood in silent wonder, and 
in accents never forgotten, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! 'T see, 
Mr. Lyster, you do not recognise me.’ 

**Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood before 
me, the once bexutiful Caroline! Butnever had such 
| a transformation taken place in mortal. I wasalmost 

trified by the sight, and c:.uld searcely command suf- 
| ficient presence of mind to go through the common 
s of politeness, by maintaining a conversation. 
*Come, Mr. Lyster,’ said Lady Moreton (again 
the stout lady before me, ‘ Caroline,’ would be 
Y ») ‘come with me, that I may show you what 
| you, Tam sure, as an old friend, will have pleasure in 
seeing.’ 

* She opened the door of a lange room, in the mid- 
dle of which stood two rocking horses, mounted by a 
boy and girl, two chubby, children, bearing 
a strong resemblanee lyship; not as she 
formerly looked, present appeared. 









Two other, and you toddling about 
the room with their ng no little noise ; 
and at a table in the ‘window sat the two 


other scions of the family stoek, engaged at chess. 

“ ¢ There, Mr. Lyster, are my two elder sons,’ said 
Lady Moreton. ‘ This is Sir Henry Moreton, and the 
other is Sir Thomas Villiers, to whom my poor father’s 
baronetey devolved. Are they not strikingly like 
their father and grandfather, Mr. Lyster ?’ 

** Never were seen two more extraordinary resem- 
blances! and the gravity of their countenances, and 
the strict attention they paid their game, completed 
all the features of this wenderful similarity. 

*¢ © They will play for whole hours together,’ con- 
tinued Latly Moreton, pensively; ‘and are never so 
happy as when thus employed. Nothing affords me 
a greater gratification than to watch them at such 
| moments, Mr. Lyster; for their occupation brings 
back to me the memory of those dear, and lost to me 
for ever ” and she wiped a tear, yes, positively, 
a real tear, from her eye. Ha 

** «Come, Henry, my dear, come and speak to this 
gentleman,’ r d his mother, with a tremulous 
voice, 

“lhe boy approached me with measured steps, and 
a formal air; and his shoes creaked so exactly as those 
be father used to do, that fora moment I looked at 

i hair. expecting to see that he also wore a wig, 80 








Pp y did he appear a miniature copy of the de- 
unct ronet. 

‘The mother kissed each and all of her progeny, 
with true maternal tenderness; and I left her, per- 
fectly cured of my old flame, aud smiling at the illu- 
sion ft had for years nourished, at the cost of 





sundry sighs _ 
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